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What a poor and contemptible light-bearer does 
the sun seem when barely discerned through a fog. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that those who behold 
the Sun of Righteousness only through the mst of 
prejudice and misrepresentation, can discern nothing 
wonderful either in himself or in the light wherewith 
he lightens the world? But we who have seen the Sun 
on the bright day know that he is, indeed, the Light 
of the world, and we are not troubled because those 


deny it who have only seen him through the mist; | 


nor yet are we disheartened when our own view of 
him is partially obscured through a temporary phase 
of our local atmosphere. 


It is not always that we have a reason for our | 


actions. It would be better if we had. Dr. Living- 
stone found that it was - common thing for Central 
Africans, when asked why they did a certain thing, 
to say, “ I did it only,” which was another way ot 
saying, “I only did it.” A common answer by a 
child, among us, to the question, “ What did you do 
that for?” is, “ Because ;” which is another way ot 
saying, “For no cause.” This may answer for grown- 
up heathen, or for thoughtless children ; but they 
who have put away childish things, and who have 
put on Christ, ought to have a reason for their con- 
duct, and be able to give the reason. 


Unbelief is no excuse for refusing to face the moral 


half skeptically, “If the doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment is true, life is a pretty serious thing.” There 
was a moment’s silence, and then another voice spoke 
out, slowly and gravely: “I would only add to that, 
that if the doctrine of future punishment is not true, 
life is a serious matter.” These last words involve a 
whole philosophy of life. Believe or deny as we will, 
life and life’s responsibilities are serious things. Right 
is right, and wrong is wrong; and unbelief can never 
make it right to do wrong, nor can it diminish our 
our responsibility for the wrong done. As long as 
good is better than evil, and truth better than false- 
hood, and as long as man can choose between the 
better and the worse, so long will life be a serious 
thing, on any theory of belief—or of unbelief. 


If you wish to know what the possibilities ot 
discord in music are, you can only find out by 
experimenting with a musical instrument of the most 
delicate construction, and of the largest possible com- 
pass of tone. A thousand hammers beating on a 
thousand anvils will not produce half the hideous 
discord that can be evoked from asingle grand piano. 
In fact, the larger the possibilities of harmony, 
the larger the possibilities of discord. It is well 
to remember this when we are perplexed by the 
discords of human life. The very intensity of these 
discords—the very keenness of the torture which they 
inflict—is a witness to the fact that an instrument 
which is capable of reaching such a pitch of dis- 
cordancy must have been organized with capabilities 
for marvellous harmony. The morning stars sang 





<= 


_ together in perfect tune when God made the world 
‘and pronounced it good; they will sing together 
again in matchless melody when the groaning and 
travailing of the creation have ceased, and when 
again the hand of the Master alone sweeps the chords 
of the harp of life. 


. Every moral nature carries with it its own atmos- 
phere, visibly orinvisibly. There are clear atmospheres 
in the moral universe, through which we may gaze 
into the eternal heavens; but there are also moral 
clouds, and mists, and heavy fogs that may be felt. 
Nay, besides these there are pestilent vapors which 
cannot be seen, but whose invisible poison is potent to 
| the blasting of life. There are persons from whom 
we shrink, we do not know why. There are others 
whose very presence silently suggests to us evil and 
doubt before unthought of. And there are still others 
who bring with them, wherever they come, an atmos- 
phere of purity and joy and peace. This sensitive- 
ness to the unseen influences which flow out from 
character, though often a cause of pain, is really a 
safeguard. Let the least breath of acid-tainted air 
pass over the delicate litmus paper, and instantly its 
| purple flashes out into red. That tell-tale red is a 
| better argument fot the presence of acid, for all prac- 





To be sure, every increase of sensitiveness brings new 
possibilities of pain; but this very increased suscepti- 
bility to pain is one of the things which distinguish a 
civilized man from a savage, and even man himself 
from the jelly-fish. 


A great many people are wondering why the pulpit 
has lost its old-time power over the masses, and a great 
many other people are either explaining the causes of 
this decline, or are mourning over its existence. Mean- 
while, the simple facts all go to show that there was 
never a time, since the days of John the Baptist, or 
of Jonah, or of Noah, when the pulpit exercised so 
large a power—actually or relatively—as in our own 
generation. It is probably true that no single preacher 
ever reached so many persons, or so large a propor- 
tion of the population of the globe, as Mr. Spurgeon, 
or, again, as Mr. Moody. Certain it is, that pulpit 
talent never commanded such respect or such remu- 
neration in the great cities of Europe and America as 
at the present time. And among the many emi- 
nent and illustrious recent visitors from the one 
shore of the Atlantic to the other, no class-of persons 
has received warmer welcome, or been greeted by 
larger and more enthusiastic assemblages, than well- 
known preachers. Archdeacon Farrar is certainly 
not limited in his influence, in the pulpit or on the 
platform, by a lack of popular or of critical apprecia- 
tion of the preacher’s mission. Crowds welcomed 
Monsignor Capel, the Bishop of Rochester, and the 
Rev. Newman Hall, throughout our country. On the 
other side, the Rev. Phillips Brooks was no less of a 
sensation in Great Britain, all the way from the ordi- 
nary parish church to the chapel of royalty; and 
neither Dr. Cuyler nor Dr. Talmage had cause to 
complain that he was without such attention as was 
formerly ‘given to a popular preacher. It may, in- 
deed, be fair to ask, What is the cause of the greatly 
added prominence of the Christian pulpit in our day? 


THE PLACE OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


There is no function of the human mind which has 





| a closer or a more vital connection with the real per- 


sonal life than the imagination. Indeed, the majority 
of men are moved to action by the suggestions of the 
imagination, rather than by the force of reason; and 
as a natural consequence, it.is not the close reasoner, 
the expert Ingician, who is the born leader of his fel- 
low-men, but the man who s@ impresses himself upon 
the imagination of others that their sympathies flow 
and ebb in obedience to his suggestions. Kant was a 
reasoner whose philosophy hag affected the whole 
course of systematic thought in Europe since his day ; 





but no man would have died for Kant. The young 


| Pretender represented a creed distasteful to the Scot- 
| tish people ; yet the cause of the Stuarts appealed so 


strongly to the popular imagination, that cold Low- 


tical purposes, than the most thorough-going analysis | lander and hot Highlander would alike have been 


of the chemist. And the sensitive consciousness which 


| into contact, is to the moral nature what the delicate 


litmus is to chemistry. It is a thing to cherish—this 


| Where it exists in large measure already, its prompt- 


glad to pour his life-blood at his prince’s feet. 
| is affected by every personality with which it comes } 


The explanation of this superiority of the imagina- 


| tion over the reason as a motive-power is not difficult 
| to find. Few men, and those few completely sundered 
sensitiveness—not a thing to be dulled or blunted. | 


from practical life, live wholly in the reason. With 
the majority of men, the logical faculty is exercised 


responsibilities of life. A group of students was re- | ings ought to be received with thankfulness; where it | only at intervals, while the imagination enters into 


turning from a college lecture, when one of them said, | exists only in rudiment, it ought to be cultivated. | every act of the intellectual life. A syllogism is a 
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cold, dead thing; a mental picture is a thing full of 
life and motion. The former appeals to the head 
only; the latter appeals to both head and heart. 

If it be true that imagination plays so conspicuous 
a part in general human life, it surely cannot be 
claimed that the imagination has no legitimate sphere 
in the religious life. Here, also, as in the secular 
sphere, there are motives tc be called into play, sym- 
pathies to be evoked, and dormant emotions to be 
stirred to action. Here, no less than in the worldly 
life, something more potent than an abstract thought 
is needed, ere the life itself can be touched. Here, as 
in the great movements of nations, there are masses of 
men to be brought under the sway of a dominant idea, 
and stirred to combined action under the impulse of 
a common enthusiasm. Mere logic will not do this. 
The mere reading of a treatise of systematic theology 
will not do it. Assent to the decrees of councils, 
Westminster, Tridentine, or Nicene, will not do it. 
Let Christianity be planted as a living force in the 
minds of men,—then, and then only, there is a fair 
chance that the work will be done. 

There is imagination, and imagination ; and imagi- 
nation may be the servant of truth, or its master. 
The uncultured imagination has filled men’s minds 
with fantastic forms which have no counterpart in the 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. The grotesque creations of heathen 
mythology and of popular superstition bear witness to 
what the imagination can do when it sets itself up as 
superior to truth, rather than as subordinate to it. 
But the abuse of the imagination is no argument 
against its proper use. If the abuse of imagination 
fills the world with unreal monsters, it is by the true 
use of the imagination that we are enabled to recall 
that past of which we are ourselves a part,—to live 
and moye among once familiar scenes, to set the drama 
of past life again in motion, to look once more upon 
faces long covered by the tomb. In that wonderful 
panorama of the soul, true image succeeds to true 
image ; the v'sion of those gone before comes back to 
aid us, their shadowy hands are stretched out to 
encourage us, their words of faith and cheer sound 
again in our ears, Thus, by the imagination—by the 
picturing power of the mind—the past lives again in 
the present ; it touches our affections, it stirs our emo- 
tions, it moves our will, it prompts the whole man to 
renewed action. 

In a not unreal sense, every man is what his im- 
agination is; atid no man is thoroughly Christianized 
until Christianity has become the ruling power in his 
imagination, as well as in the rest of his being. He 
who carries with him, as a part of his constant mental 
possessions, the vision of mountain, sky, and sea, whose 
ear is always filled with the myriad sounds of wild 
animal life, who hears in the streets of the city the 
roar of the waves on the beach, the sound of a going 
in the tree-tops, the breath of the dawn, cannot but 
be a lover of nature. So he whose mental ear knows 
no other music than the chink of gold and the rustle 
of bank-notes cannot be other than a money wor- 
shiper. The man who is corrupt in life carries also 
with him a corrupt imagination, which is at once his 
punishment and his temptation. How, then, is it pos- 
sible that a man or a woman can be an intelligent 
Christian without possessing a Christianized imagina- 
tion? Can he have have fully entered into the spirit 
of the gospel, before whose mental eye the vision of 
the Crucified never comes, or whose imagination never 
bids rise before him a cross—not of flowers, but one 
whereon men and women are daily crucified? Chris- 
tianity is not lacking in material for the Christian 
cultivation of the imagination. The Bible isa picture- 
book; the field of conflict whereon Christianity is 
doing battle is wide as the world ; the fight is going on 
in the frozen fields of Greenland, beneath the burning 
rays of the African sun, in the rich land of India, 
among China’s teeming millions; and he must be cold 
indeed who finds in this world-drama—this contro- 
versy of God with man—nothing to stir his pulse or 
quicken his sympathy. What could there be better 


adapted to fill the imagination than this great strug-| specious temptation or by shallow sophistry. To 











gle, wherein all men are ranged on one side or the 
other?—a struggle whose issues are eternal. 

He whose imagination is occupied with the unseen 
things of Christianity, carries with him a Christian en- 
vironment, though he is alone in heathen lands, or alone 
amid the still worse heathenism of some quarters of our 
great cities. Temptation has little power to one whosees 
the Lord Christ always at his side ready to succor and 
to bless. The loneliness of the journey is taken away 
for one who feels himself to be a part of that noble 
army who have followed, and are following, in the 
train of the Son of God, and most of whom have 
already “climbed the steep ascent of heaven.” The 
narrow way is less painful when one sees it thronged 
with fellow-pilgrims and with ministering angels. 
Christianity thus becomes a real thing to the con- 
sciousness ; it touches the very life; it surrounds and 
supports the spirit, as the material world surrounds 
and supports the body. 

It is the duty of every man to make these things 
real to himself by the use of a sanctified imagination. 
Why is it that Christians take so little interest in 
missions, for instance? Is it not that missionaries 
seem to be a kind of unreal people, working in un- 
real lands? Here is a sphere for the Christian- 
ization of the imagination. Let every man put some- 
thing of the interest into the aggressive work of the 
Christian Church which he is accustomed to put into 
his secular business. Is his church supporting a mis- 
sion in India? Let him learn all that he can about 
India, the need of the work, the forces engaged, the 
difficulties to be met with; and so form to himself a 
picture of what the work actually is. Thus he can 
come to an intelligent opinion of how he himself can 
help in the great work ; and when missionary Sunday 
comes round, and he puts his hand in his pocket, it 
will not be to make a grudging contribution to a kind 
of imaginary cause, but it will be to do his partin a 
work in which he is a conscious and intelligent sharer, 
and to take part in that denial of self which is at the 
foundation of all true missionary effort. 

Great help in elevating the imagination to its true 
place in the Christian life is to be found in accustom- 
ing one’s self to read the Bible as a real book. It is 
possible to read the Bible in such a way that the 
scriptural heroes become impossible beings, having 
only a dim and unreal resemblance to the men and 
women whom we meet in every-day life. All this is 
changed when the imagination is permitted due play 
in our scriptural study. We march with Abraham and 
his Bed’ween followers across the desert, and see them 
traveling as the Arabs of to-day travel; we watch 
the rude Hebrews as they gaze in astonishment at 
the Sphinx, and look up to the pyramids, while the 
cultured Egyptians smile at the simple curiosity of 
this Arab shaykh and his tribe; we see them again tent- 
ing about in the land of promise, and digging wells 
for the supply of their cattle. In a word, the men of 
the Bible become real men like ourselves; and they 
live henceforward in our imaginations as the men 
with whom we come into daily contact live. 


Help, too, can be gained from the imagination of 
others. There is a religious as well as a literary 
use of such works as Paradise Lost and the Divine 
Comedy. The rich imagination of Milton, the sombre 
imagination of Dante, the vivid practical imagination 
of Bunyan, may each be used to deepen, and broaden, 
and Christianize our own imaginations. The songs 
of the Christian poets should have no inconsiderable 
share in this culture of the imagination. These make 
not only real to us the truths of the Bible, but they 
also impress upon our imaginations the Christian 
interpretation of nature. Thus the word of God and 
the works of God are united by an invisible bond in 
the cultivated imagination. 

All this will make the Christian life more real to us. 
It will afford us an additional guard against tempta- 
tion, and a new defense against doubt. He to whom 
the unseen things of Christ have become visible and 
tangible, who feels that the Christian truths are part | 
of himself, will not be so likely to be overthrown by 











walk abroad, realizing the constant presence of Jesus 
Christ ; to see a world divided into two hostile camps, 
and to know clearly one’s own place in the contest; 
to feel within one’s self the instant promptings of a 
heart to which the eternal things have become the 
most real things,—this indeed is to realize the meaning 
of the Christian conflict, and to be prepared to take 
one’s own part in it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If the children and young people of our Sunday- 
schools are to grow up with a love for the cause of mis- 
sions, and a sense of the importance of total abstinence, 
and a right estimate of the duties of Sabbath observance, 
and reverence for authority, and patriotism, they must 
be impressed and trained in these directions while they 
are still in the Sunday-school. Not only by the inci- 
dental teachings of the regular Bible lessons in their 
course, but by special exercises in the line of emphasiz- 
ing one or another of these phases of Christian duty, is 
this work of education to be accomplished. Just when 
to have these special exercises, and just how to conduct 
them, are practical questions of ever-pressing importance. 
A writer from Missouri now comes with her request for 
information as to wise methods of missionary exercises. 
She says: 

Can you not give us soon, in The Sunday School Times, some 
of the ways of working of Sunday-schools as regards missionary 
work? Surely, when we teach this gospel of the kingdom, we 
must also teach the plain duty of spreading it as fast and as far 
as possible. And surely it is never too soon to begin with the 
children, to teach them to give of things spiritual as well as 
temporal? How to do this most wisely and effectually is a 
pressing question. Some of our largest and strongest schools 
here have very successfully adopted the plan of setting apart 
the last half-hour (gained by shortening opening and closing 
exercises) of one Sunday each month to a missionary concert. 
One or two teachers, who are appointed a month beforehand, 
conduct the concert with their own classes, and the topics are 
the missions of the Presbyterian Church, in the order recom- 
mended by the General Assembly. Our school being rather 
small (about a hundred pupils), sets apart the greater part 
of each quarterly review day to a similar concert. Our collee- 
tions are always large, but the plan is not satisfactory in all 
respects. The primary object—that of educating the children 
up to zealous missionary workers—is hardly accomplished at 
all, partly because only four times a year is not often enough 
to impress the teachings upon the children’s minds; partly 
because, with the best intentions, some of the teachers shoot 
entirely over the children’s heads in the preparation of the 
exercises, I do not know how much attention this subject of 
missions receives in the Eastern schools. Among us in the 
West, I think it receives comparatively little ; yet it does seem 
that the Sunday-school, of all places, should be the hot-bed 
of missionary zeal,—of the love that must tell, not only at 
home, but abroad, what Jesus has done for us. I hope that 
many Sunday-school workers can give wise and helpful sugges- 
tions out of a successful and practical experience. 


Various plans have been tried, and are still in course 
of testing, for the wise doing of the work above referred 
to. In someschools, a portion of every Sunday is given 
to brief special exercises, in the line of some important 
practical duty, such as missionary giving, total absti- 
nence, Sabbath observance, and the like. In other 
schools, an exercise of this sort has a place on the last 
Sunday of every month. In still other schools, one 
Sunday in a quarter is given to it. In New England, 
and more or less beyond, a monthly service, known as 
the Sunday-school concert (a term originally applied to 
a season of “ prayer in concert” for missions), has long 
been an agency of importance in this sphere of educa- 
tion. The service is commonly held in the early even- 
ing, or it takes the place of the ordinary second service 
of the sanctuary, when that is held in the afternoon. 
Its exercises consist largely of appropriate recitations of 
Scripture, topically arranged, interspersed with singing 
and prayer and brief addresses. “Concert Exercises ” 
adapted to such gatherings have been published in The 
Sunday School Times, from month to month, for years ; 
and a variety of such exercises can always be obtained 
on application to the Publisher of this journal. Other 
forms of juvenile missionary scrvices have been fre- 
quently described in these columns, including the plan 
of an evening given to some particular missionary field, 
with appropriate Bible recitations, and hymns, and items 
of information from that field; and including, again, the 
exhibit of representatives of the more important fields of 
missionary effort, with a special appeal in behalf of each 


| in its turn. We are always glad to give place to a sketch 


of any method which has proved successful in this line 
of endeavor, and we invite their presentation accordingly, 
in response to this inquirer. 
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SEAWEED. 
BY M. K. A. STONE. 


The wanton seaweed floats, tossed on the tide 
Yet rooted to the rock, its anchorage. 
Plaything of Ocean’s mood, toy of his rage, 

It idly waves, afloat upon the billows wide ; 

But rent from rock by storm, and cast adrift, 
It lies unmoored and homeless on the waste, 
A type of all unrest; of life ungraced 

By strength of purpose, void of holy gift. 


Oh for a safe, sure anchorage of soul 
Through every adverse wind! No reckless haste 
No bafiled struggle for a far-off goal, 
Noshipwrecked faith by aught of love misplaced! 
Dear Lord, against the fateful tempest’s shock, 
Set firm my goings upon Christ the Rock! 
Mount Desert. 


COLLEGE MANNERS AND MORALS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 


The general public is always interested in colleges and 
college affairs. The newspapers devote much space to 
accounts of Commencement exercises, descriptions of 
new collegiate buildings, or chronicles of the size of in- 
coming classes. A college boy at home, in a country 
town, is quite a centre of interest; and when he gradu- 
ates, the community shows a kindly concern in the ques- 
tion, “ What will he do?” Those who have not hap- 
pened to have a collegiate education themselves, often 
look at college buildings, as they pass them on the rail- 
road or in the horse-car, with a genuine curiosity. All 
this is because the public fully recognizes the importance 
to the common weal of institutions for higher culture. It 
knows very well that many wise men can boast no col- 
lege diploma, and that some simpletons can; but it per- 
ceives and acknowledges the colleges’ powerful work and 
high obligations, 

Still deeper, and still more intense, is the interest felt 
by Christian men, and the churches, in the colleges of the 
land. Nearly all of these colleges were directly bene- 
fited—indeed, founded outright—by the religious element 
which directed their early history. Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Hamil- 
ton, Trinity, Columbia, Lafayette, Rutgers, Princeton, 
Oberlin, Beloit, William and Mary, Hampden-Sidney— 
what would these, and dozens more of American colleges, 
have been without pious zeal and religious care? Ameri- 
can re‘igion still feels a deep and sincere interest in that 
American education which it has fostered; nor does the 
establishment of secular universities, or the seculariza- 
tion of colleges once religious in aim, diminish this 
interest. Were the churches to withdraw their care for, 
though not necessarily of, the colleges, not an institu- 


tion of higher learning could fail to suffer. Denomina- 





firemen would now be almost as anomalous as the shoot- 
ing of a college officer,—it will be remembered that both 
occurred in the “good old times.” The old social bar- 
rier between instructor and student has been partially 
broken down. Order has improved in chapel and recita- 
tion-room. The average students work as well as formerly, 
and the brilliant men carry their studies to a far higher 
point. The general improvement in morale has been 
accompanied by some gain in the religious life, particu- 
larly emphasized by the fact that nearly all the religious 
organizations of the students have become connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association system. 
Their meetings have been made more interesting, and 
their concerted work more effective. In a word, we 
believe the average manners and morals of a hundred 
young men in college somewhat higher than those of a 
corresponding hundred outside—as they surely ought 
to be. 

On the other hand, it is disgraceful that hazing should 
exist at all in 1885. A young man in circumstances of 
exceptional advantage, aided by earnest and sometimes 
self-sacrificing parents, and often in receipt of beneficiary 
{funds given by the dead, surely should be free from 
| habits which would, in another community, properly put 
| him in the lock-up. Drunkenness, when it does exist, 
bs specially pernicious; for some college men do not 
| 





hesitate to tempt under-classmen to drink, that the latter 
| may make a ridiculous display of themselves. To drunk- 
| enness is sometimes—though infrequently—added experi- 
menting with opium, hashish, etc. Moral purity, as we 
have said, has greatiy gained; but even here the picture 
is not all rose-hued. In the morals of honesty a radical 
change is still needed. “Cribbing” at examinations, 
and the illegitimate use of translations, are very preva- 
lent, and are excused by college sentiment, . 

Just here may be summed up nearly all the present 
college evils in a single phrase,—the existence of an arti- 
ficial and local code of morals. A student whom nothing 
would tempt to forge a note, will use a “crib” (copied 
help for an examination). One who would not steal a 
| cent, will habitually use a “ pony” (translation of the 
| 











classic read by the class). Church-members and candi- 
| dates for the ministry will enter into league to screen 
| flagrant offenders from college discipline. In this whole 

matter, the colleges greatly need help from parents and 
| friends and church sentiment. A bogus honor, a false 
| loyalty to one’s class, is responsible for one-half of the 
| evils of modern college life. The sooner the collegian 
is rid of the idea that there is one moral law in college, 
and another outside, the better. The sooner he learns 
| that to screen a rascal is to share his crime, the more 
, rapidly will he be fitted to take his place in society. Not 
| to go back on a friend, not to be a tale-bearer, to be loyal 
| to one’s mates,—these are among the best instincts of 
| Saxon nature. But it isa very different thing to form a 
| league for the benefit of the young law-breakers who 
| happen to belong to the same class. “If they say, Come 


T 


Welsh fastnesses, Antoninus mentions it as the camp 
of the “ Legion of the Victorious” (Costrie) ; from whence 
we have the modern name, Chester. 

We have just walked around the city, whose entire 
circuit is bounded by the Roman wall, which was built 
when Suetonius first fortified his camp, and repaired by 





Marius A. D.73. The under stratum of the old wall 
gives positive indication of Roman workmanship; atid 
upon it, in early Saxon times, a wall two or three feet 
higher was constructed. Running along this wall, its 
entire length, is a fine flagged pavement, to which you 
ascend by broad stone steps; and from every point, as 
we make the circuit of the city, we have fine views of 
the windings of the river Dee, and of the wide surround- 
ing country. 

How antique are the associations about us! Yonder 
is the great field called The Barrows, where the Roman 
soldiers were drilled; turning around, we see, on a pro- 
jecting rock, a figure of Minerva. Across the river Deo 
lies the seat of the Grosvenor family, descendants of the 
Danish Rollo, who invaded England in A. D. 876. 
Within sight is the anchorite cell, where, tradition 
says, Harold, the last ef the Saxons, retreated after the 
battle of Hastings,—not having been slain in battle, as 
the old chroniclers have it. I can hardly imagine any- 
thing more inspiriting than the sights we have had to- 
day from this Roman wall. 

The city within the walls is the delight of all anti- 
quarians. The houses that line the quaint streets are 
gable-fronted, with their wooden beams exposed, all 
curiously carved. There are remains here of King 
Alfred’s possession of the city, and of Edgar, the Saxon 
king, as well; and from the times of Edward of Carnar- 
von (which was the Welsh name of Chester), who was 
the first Prince of Wales, the eldest sons of English mon- 
archs have always borne the title of Earl of Chester. 

Since I came in from my stroll along the walls, I have 
been out on a little shopping tour, among the picturesque 
and curious “ Rows.” These are two lines of shops, the 
one on the ground floor having an arcade built in front, 
the roof of which forms a passage-way in front of the 
shops above; this upper row of shops is reached by 
flights of stone steps at every street crossing. The limits 
of the city are not extensive, owing to its being circum- 
scribed by such compact walls. This may account for 
these double rows of shops which so utilize space. There 
is nothing else like them in England. One of the oldest 
things in Chester is the Cathedral of St. Werburgh, 
which is built upon the site of a Roman temple of 
Apollo, and is now Chester Cathedral. It was built 
partially in the eleventh century, but the towers we now 
see were not completed till some time about 1240. Owing 
| to the softness of the red sand-stone, of which the Cathe- 
dral was built, it has been necessary to recase much of it; 
but this does not destroy its air of antiquity. We at- 
tended service at four o’clock yesterday, in the choir, and 
heard Dean Howson read the evening lessons. It is 





tionalism is no longer insisted on in our great colleges; | with us,... thou shalt cast thy lot among us; we will | hard for us Americans to become accustomed to the 


but religion is, and must be. 

For these reasons, the recent accounts of hazing and 
disorder in several prominent institutions have awakened 
no small solicitude. Midnight rioting, destruction of 
property, invasion of personal rights, arrest of college 
rowdies, suspension or expulsion of students in whom 
parents’ hopes centred,—these are not pleasant things to 
read of in the daily papers, One journal asks for the 


establishment of a “society for the prevention of cruelty 


to Freshmen;” and this half-humorous request is accom- 


panied by the thoroughly serious question, from many 


sources, ‘“‘ What is the real state of things in our chief 
colleges? Is it safe to send a son to one of them?” 
After a long-continued familiarity with several of the 
noted seats of learning in America, we think we can 
answer some of these questions with candor, and with a 
few suggestions concerning the help the public can give 
the colleges. In the first place, there has unquestionably 
been a marked improvement in college manners and 


morals within the past two decades. Drunkenness— 


always a serious blemish on college life—is, on the whole, | 


less frequent. Gross immorality, or vulgarity of speech, 
subjects a man to social ostracism among nearly all his 
associates. Officers of instruction and government are 
treated with greater deference. The learned president 
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of a college is no longer expected, or obliged, to watch 
his neighbor’s hen-roosts, or remove insulting decora- 
tions from his own house. Order in recitation-rooms has 
improved, 


cows in the belfry, and geese are no longer tied in pro- 


fessors’ chairs. Destruction of college property is infre- 
quent. Hazing itself, notwithstanding this year’s out- 
breaks, is far less prominent than formerly. Once it 


was the rule; now it is the exception, Riots with 


The college bell is safe from the intrusion of | 


all have one purse: my son, walk not thou in the way 
| with them; refrain thy foot from their path: for their 
| feet run to evil.” The student should know that right 

is right, notwithstanding college custom, and that respon- 
sibility to conscience and God should dominate responsi- 
| bility to “’88” or “’89,”—numerals which, to judge from 
| recent events, can lay no claim to infallibility. 
| The public, then, may well be proud of our American 
colleges, should heartily sustain them, and should be 
thoroughly rejoiced at their prosperity in buildings, 
appliances, funds, numbers, morals, and intellectual 
| work, Butif it wants to give them the. most needed 
help, let it try to make all students feel that “right is 
right, since God is God,” and that they should go on in 
college “ with firmness inthe right, as God gives us to see 
| the right.” 


Dartmouth College. 


THE QUAINTEST CITY IN ENGLAND. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


soadicea, the intrepid queen of the ancient Britons, 
who so bravely opposed the Roman invasion—in what a 
twilight of remote history does she seem to have flour- 
ished! And yet, here to-day, I stand upon the spot 


. ‘ . | 
from which Suetonius, the Roman general, marched | 


} conquer this Amazonian queen. 
I have just come in from a stroll along the walls of 
old Chester, the origin of whose very name marks it as 


one of the most ancient of the Roman cities founded by | —the savage jaws of the wolf being wide open, ready to 


Julius Cesar. It was to this spot that Suetonius was 


forth at the head of the famous Twentieth Legion to | 


} 


addition of the scarlet academic hood to the white robes 
of the priests. There is something about it suggestive of 
| the Romish Church; and we cannot understand why, if 

it is not strictly ecclesiastical, it should be worn at all 
| the services in which the English clergy officiate. A 
| cardinal is constantly suggested to our minds, when the 
clergyman at the lectern or the altar turns his back to 
| the congregation, and displays this long red pointed 
-hood. It was a great pleasure to us (despite the red 
| hood) to hear Dean Howson, with whose Life of St. 
| Paul we in America are so familiar, read the service. 
The photograph of him, that has lain in my portfolio so 
| long, is so perfect that his face seemed quite familiar to 
| me. After the service was over, we examined at our 
| leisure, under the guidance of the verger, the beautiful 
| carvings of this choir, which are among the most exquisite 
in England. And how sorry we felt as we were shown 
| 


the “clere-story,” along which are ranged the stalls 
where the poor nuns used to sit in the old days, and get, 
through the deep carved lattice in front of them, such 
scraps of the service as might reach their ears—if, in- 
deed, the voice of reader or preacher was ever distinctly 
audible at that height. 


I asked to be shown the stall where, as Canon of 
Chester, Charles Kingsley used to sit. We turned up some 
| of these quaint curious seats, to look at the carvings 
| underneath. We found them for the most part grotesque, 
and provocative of laughter. One of them—I think 
perhaps the very one on which Mr. Kingsley used to sit— 
had a scene apparently from the legend of Little Red 
Riding-Hood—showing that the story is a very old one 


snap up the frightened child. Nothing seems too absurd 


sent, that he might drive the ancient Britons into their ! to be represented in these carvings: a pig dancing, while 
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a piper "plays; an angry woman beating a boy; amonkey | upon the will of God. The problem of prayer might be 
with a psalm-book in his hand. What could the old | thrown into the form of a problem in spiritual dynamics : 

ecclesiastics have meant by allowing such wickedly sug- | Given the infinite God in heaven, man needy and sinful 
gestive things as I have sometimes seen under these | on earth, and prayer the bond,of connection between 
cathed-al-stall seats, to be introduced into a place of | the two; 


worship? Was it to symbolize the unworthy thoughts divine power be communicated steadily to man? Imme- 


It was something entirely new to them. They had no 
| evidence from history: their fathers had never seen it; 
no one had ever heard of such a thing before. It was 
contrary to natural law, and therefore unreasonable, that 
bread should thus fall from heaven. They could not 
apply to it a chemical analysis to ascertain how much of 


how shall the connection be made, how shall 





that passed through the minds of the people who came | diately out of this theory there spring such questions as | | gluten, starch, ete., it contained. They had at first sim- 


to worship? The monkey is a favorite subject in these | these: Why are not my prayers answered? 
Perhaps these old monks had | be some trouble about them. 


church ornamentations. 


some instinct of their origin, though they had- no 
Darwin to tel! them of it in those dark old days. 


In one of the streets here, there is a house with a | ten times my present faith, I might move God. 


carved beam in front, on which there is the inscription, | one hundred times my present faith, results would be | its merits. 


“God’s providence is mine inheritance—1652 ;” and to | 


this day it is pointed out to visitors as God’s Providence 
House. It came by its name when the city was swept 
by the plague, because it was almost the only house in 
which the inmates did not perish by the pestilence. We 
found an old chapel, in one of the narrow streets, where 
lies buried Matthew Henry, the commentator; and rey- 
erently some of our party visited his grave. It would 
grieve his good old Christian heart if he could know that 
the church in which he once preached is now held by 
Unitarians. We found here, too, the grave of Parnell, 
the poet, who is mainly remembered now as the author 
of The Hermit; and,-standing there, one could not re- 
frain from quoting the familiar lines : 
“Remote from men, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 

I wonder if ascending and descending so many long 
flights of stone steps here, can have any bad effect upon 
the muscles of the inhabitants. I certainly never have 
seen as many lame people—as many men, women, and 
children who walked with a limping or halting step—as 
I have seen to-day. Others of our party have remarked 
the same thing. Some one, speaking the other day of 
the remarkably erect figures and fine muscular develop- 
ment of the women of Venice, was disposed to attribute 
it to the long flights of stairs which they had been going 
up and down since their childhood. The stone stairs of 
Chester must be at fault; for they have not had that 
effect. 

We quite delight in the wide corridors, and broad stair- 
cases, and lofty ceilings of this old Grosvenor Hotel, 
which is our present Aabitat, It was evidently built in 
the good old times when there was more room for Eng- 
land’s population, and it was not necessary to crowd so 
close together as now. 

This dear, quaint old city has got such agrip upon our 
hearts that we would like to linger here for a week to 
come, and wander about the old cloisters of the Cathe- 
dral, and read the inscriptions on the flat gravestones in 
its pavements, and listen to the rich music of its chorister 
boys, and hear good Dean Howson read the Evening 
Lessons, and stroll upon the antique walls, and think of 
Suetonius and his jousts with Boadicea 

Chester, Hngiend,, 


VARIATIONS ON AN OLD THEME. 


BY THE REV, E. N. PACKARD. 


The ouly recorded prayer of the disciples for a dis- 
tinctively spiritual blessing, is found in the words, 
“Lord, increase our faith!” It does not appear that 
they desired an increase of faith in prayer merely, al- 
though the modern use-of their petition is thus limited. 


Jesus had just been speaking, if there is no break in the | terial work for nearly thirty years, the writer has had his 


narrative, about forgiving our brethren their trespasses, | 


and it would seem that the disciples longed to be brought | | revealed religion, Some may think this admission a 
to that moral altitude where they could easily forgive. | very strange one, but such a state of mind is more com- 
His answer had no direct reference to prayer, but toldof | mon than is usually supposed. 


| 





There must | | ply the word of Moses : “This is the bread which the 
Ah, I see! I have not | Lord hath given you to eat.” Whatever faith they may 
I must have more faith in the con- | have had in this word of Moses (they certainly were not 
nection between my asking and God’s hearing. If I had | very strong in their faith at this time), it was, no doubt, 
Had I | the trial of the manna that gave them full confidence in 
If they relished it, found that it satisfied 
morally certain. Lord, increase my faith! their cravings, gave them strength and health, they 
Faith in what? Not in the blessed God, in his wis- | would ask for no farther evidence. Historical evidence 
dom, love, grace, and power, but a belief in the connec- | for or against would have been of no avail. A critical 
tion between asking and answering! How low this | analysis of its composition would have been equally use- 
conception! but who has not found himself entangled | less. It exactly met their wants; that was enough. It 
by it? would have been strange indeed if they had demanded 
Or this may be said: I must have specific faith, or | any farther evidence. 
faith that my petition will be granted. Jacob, Daniel, Were we to depend wholly or mainly upon outward 
Elijah, had it. They laid holy violence on the throne, | evidences of the truth of the Christian religion,—numer- 
and prevailed. I must have this. Then I shall be fer- | ous and conclusive as these are,—we would make as 
vent and effectual. Lord, increase my faith in the de- | stupid a blunder as if we were to depend wholly on 
tails of my petition. Give me to feel sure when I pray. | similar evidence as to the food we use. In the latter 
Now, this faith has its place in spiritual history, but it | case, a chemical analysis would often fail entirely ; and 
is a low place as compared with that held by the Spirit | we could get no satisfactory his -rical evidence of many 
of adoption in our hearts, crying, Abba! Father! kinds of food in use; or, if we did, it would be at a cost 
Undoubtedly, God gives to his dear children at times | of research that would put the test above the means of 
a degree of confidence which amounts to certainty in the | ordinary people. But when we find an article palatable, 
speedy success of their petitions ; but to be hunting after | refreshing, and wholesome, no amount of external evi- 
this particular phase of prayer as if we wanted some | dence to the contrary would deter us from its use. The 
peculiar appliance to move God with, is'\demoralizing. | man who would not be satisfied with his experience in 
It makes us think more about ourselves than about God. | the case, without requiring other evidence from science 
Probably the very best conception of prayer is that of | and history, would be thought verging on insanity, Is 
communion between two like natures,—father and child. | not, then, the analogy between material and spiritual 
Prayer is the expression of the divine nature in us, and | things here complete? Has not He who made this 
is acceptable to God, because he is our Father, and we | beautiful adaptation of food to our bodily appetites and 
are his children, and in the outflowing of our hearts | needs, made the same adaptation of spiritual food to the 
towards him, he sees only the motions of hi8 own love | wants of the soul? Would he attend so well to the less 
and life. The Christian prays most and best when he is | important, and neglect those of greater importance? 
consciously united to God in Christ, and prayer is sim-| A case in point comes to mind. Some years ago, while 
ply the language of his heart. He prays, then, not be- | laboring in the county of Pictou, Nova Scotia, a bright- 
cause he ought to pray, nor because there is a set of | looking young man came forward, at the close of a tem- 
promises that prayer avails, nor because he wants some- | perance lecture, and requested a similar lecture in the 
thing obtainable only by prayer, but because he loves to school-house in which he was engaged as teacher, a few 
pray, he must pray. miles distant. There was no opportunity for fulfilling 
When, therefore, we draw near to God in confiding | the request; but nearly a year afterward, the writer was 
love, we solve all the problems which are thrust upon us | called upon, when very busily engaged, on a Saturday 
by the Word of God, by our own experience, and that of | afternoon, to go and visit a young man some miles away, 
God’s children in all time. Be filled with the Spirit! | who was rapidly sinking with consumption. 
Say, “ My beloved is mine, and I am his. Iam, in Jesus | was very precious, a substitute was offered ; 
Christ, made a partaker of the divine nature. My Father | would not answer, the messenger had instructions to 
is a great king. Before I pass within the veil to the full | bring no one else. On the way to his home, it was ascer- 
vision of his face, I can commune with him in prayer.” | tained that the invalid was the young man who was 
When we thus become one with him, we pray in faith,— | seemingly interested in the temperance lecture. He was 
faith in him, not because we have found out a secret ap- | at that time a confirmed skeptic, and was leading a club 
pliance for moving him, but because the nature of God | of companions into the same path. He had somehow 
clothes us, the Spirit of God is within us, and, in that | conceived the idea that the Bible encouraged the use of 
glorious investiture and indwelling, prayer is “ our modern liquors, and that it even encouraged intem- 
breath, our native air.” perance. This had confirmed his conviction that the book 
could not be true. He was further strengthened in his 
doubts by the inconsistencies of professors around him, 
the most of whom apparently had little more than a 
form of godliness. But the lecture had shaken his views 
as to the bearing of the Bible on the subject of temper- 
ance; and now, when he came to face death, the question 
as to the reality of a future world pressed him with over- 
| powering force. This is why hesoughtthe interview. To 
| reason the subject with him was useless; he would be in- 
It is peculiar to some | capable of it in his weak condition. And it was needless; 


| had e nough faith. 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN EVIDENCE. 
BY THE REY. E. BARKER. 


During an experience of Christian life and of minis- 





mind troubled more or less with doubts on the subject of 


the immediate use of spiritual energy by those who had | temperaments to doubt everything. In many respects, | the dying man was famishing, and he simply wanted 


a grain of faith, What they wanted, as well as we, was 
faith in Christ himself,—a confiding in him, an abiding 
sense of his power and grace toward them. 


forces of evil around.” Tempted, as we are to-day, to 


test our faith, to scrutinize our experiences as if they | if no questionings had ever entered the mind. 
were matters of suspicion, we shall be advanced in grace | who know nothing of such a state of mind can extend 
when we have come to see that faith in prayer is not the | neither sympathy nor help to the many honest skeptics 
highest object nor the most useful thing to be sought | that surround us. 

Faith, in its largest sense, is not an end in | 


from God. 


itself, but only a means to an end, which end is life— | Bible, and of our experience in the reception of it as 
life hid with Christ in God,—life to be sought first and | truth, is more convincing and satisfactory, on the whole, 


That life finds its centre in love; and | than all external evidence together. 
love is the greatest of the three graces, even though, in | 


last and always. 


our eagerness to see results, we are tempted to put faith 
foremost. 


There is a theory of prayer, perhaps held uncon- | i 


| 


scious'y, which reduces it to a mechanical appliance | 


| 


| 





| 


} 


Indeed, love | much pain, and often hampering in the discharge of duty, 
would seem the equivalent word here,—‘ Lord, increase | 


our love to thee, so that we may forgive offenders, sub- | 
due evil within us, and move more effectively on the great | establishment of a groundwork of faith that can stand 


happy are they who are altogether free from this; but it | food. 


He was told that the best men in all ages had 
must be admitted that questionings, though occasioning 


found life by feeding on what the Bible taught, and was 
assured that it could, at all events, do him no harm to 
hear a little of it read. He assented, and nothing more 
was done but administer the food. The twentieth chapter 
of John was read slowly, accompanied with only such re- 
marks as would call attention to special points. There 
were brought before him, in this chapter, two hungry souls 
like himself,—Mary Magdelene and Thomas. They too 
| were skeptics. Mary had not conceived the possibility 
|of arisen Saviour; and Thomas would not believe the 
evidence of any man on this point, not even that of his 
own senses. But the tone of divine tenderness in the 
simple address, “‘ Mary,’”’—just the tenderness adapted to 
her condition, a tone that perhaps recalled to her mind 

a similar call of her Lord when human tones were so 
harsh and unfeeling, like poison to a starving man,—this 





are productive of some good. They promote diligent | 
. | 
search ; and, when the search is honest, they lead to the | 


the assaults of temptation and of opposition better than 
Those 


Speaking from experience, the internal evidence of the 





This evidence is 
certainly more accessible to the mass, and ought, there- 
fore, to be most .generally sought after; probably it is. 
When Israel in the wilderness first saw the manna cover- 
ing the earth, the question must have arisen in their | on other grounds, that her Lord was living and before 
minds as to its nutritive qualities and its fitness for food. | her. The craving was satisfied by this, not by his fea- 


but that’ 


| tender call convinced her at once, in spite of all deubts _ 
1 
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tures, his arguments, or his commands, and she sought 
to embrace him. The testimony of the disciples that 
they had seen their Lord, had talked with him, and had 
handled him, amounted to nothing with Thomas; and 
what would meet his case? When Jesus assured him 
that he knew all about his doubts, and—instead of re- 
proving him sternly—invited him to examine the evi- 
dences fully, urging him to be “not faithless, but believ- 
ing,” all doubt was banished. Such a one could not be 
amereman. Full of affection, reverence, and confidence, 


the pent-up feelings of the sou) burst forth,—‘‘ My Lord, 


and my God!” While this was being read, it was evi- 
dent that the Spirit of God was at work on the sick man. 
Like Mary, like Thomas, his soul wanted and accepted 
just such a Saviour. Nothing else would satisfy. Every- 
thing else was forgotten. It was with him “My Lord 
and my God.” And when the last verse was read, it was 
the living voice from heaven to himself, “ These are writ- 
ten that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God: and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” 


ra : fekcy , ps =a 
No opportunity was offered of seeing him again in this | 


world; but at the funeral, about three weeks after, it 
was learned that, from the hour of his hearing that chap- 
ter, he was anew man. His countenance glistened with 
a heavenly halo. Instead of gloomily dreading death, 
he was longing for it, that he might embrace “his Lord.” 
So happy a death-bed had not before been witnessed in 
that neighborhood; it was to the people like a miracle. 
And nothing more was heard there of the “ infidel club.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 
NATURE'S PARTY. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


Dame Naiure gives a party 
Each fall, and what a shout 
Goes up from hill and valley, 
When all her cards are “out”! 


She sends each invitation, 
Writ in a glowing hue,— 

In purple, gold, or crimson ; 
And makes you welcome too. 


Now when her palace opens 
Its doors and windows wide ; 

Her merry guests come flocking 
O’er all the country-side. 


With thought for every creature, 
She spreads her feast with care; 
And royal is the bounty, 
And dainty is the fare. 


There’s butternut and hazel, 
There’s hickory and beech ; 

Of chestnut and of walnut 
She has a store for each. 


While sparkling is the nectar 
She proffers every one. 
“Drink deep,” she cries ; “ it mirrors 


The shining of the sun.” 


Ah, now you’ve guessed the party, 
You know about the feast ; 

And so do all the squirrels, 
The youngest and the least. 


Come, boys and girls, a-nutting! 
There 1s enough for all, 

For squirrels and for children, 
When Nature gives her ball. 





HE SAW HIMSELF. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


Did you ever see yourself looking at you when you 
were all alone or in the dark? That is what happened | 
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Back in the distance, by and by, he saw the lights in his 
own home, and now and then the shadow of his mother 
on the curtains. But as it became darker and darker, he 
kept his eyes anxiously on the wide river, and a vessel 





loaded with lumber that lay at anchor in its midst. At 
| last he heard the dip of oars, and ran up the shore to 
meet a boy coming off from the vessel. 

“Here I am,” he said. “I’ve been waiting an hour.” 

“T couldn’t come before, not till it was dark,” the boy 
‘answered. “ You're all ready, I suppose?” 

“No; I haven’t got my clothes yet. Perhaps I 

shan’t go.” 

| “Want to back out?” 

“T’ve been thinking I’ll put it off awhile.” 

“Guess you haven’t got the pluck, Jule,” the boy 

said, with a sneer. “That’s what’s the matter: you 

| haven’t got the pluck.’ 
“Yes, I have got the pluck,” Julian returned, nettled. 

| “But I can’t get my clothes, nor anything else I want, 

| till after my folks have gone to bed. I’m not going 

without my things.” 

“Allright. I'll come out for you again before the 
| tide turns. The cap’en will up anchor, and put to sea 
just as soon as the tide turns, you know.” 

Julian hesitated. He did not want to “back out,’ 
yet he could not make up his mind to go. “Hold on; 
| wait a minute, can’t you?” he said, scattering the peb- 
| bles nervously with his toe. “ Let me think about it.” 
| “You'll have to go to school if you stay at home,” the 
| boy reminded him. “ And you'll have to keep right on 
| doing all the chores around the house, and letting that 
| little brother of yours go everywhere you go.” 

“Rob would miss me, I guess,” Julian said, reflecting. 

“He wouldn’t have anybody to bother then,” the boy 
continued. 

“Tf I should go, mother would wish she hadn’t made 
me let him go fishing with me yesterday, perhaps. She’s 
always making me do something I don’t want todo. I 
have to lug wood, and get water, and look out for Rob, 
and go to school, whether I want to or not. There’s no 
fun in it, I can tell you.” 

“Of course not,” the boy agreed. “ There’s more fun 
in doing as you have a mind to. You can go on the 
vessel just as well as not. I can smuggle you aboard, 
and nobody ’Il see you till after we’re at sea. Then the 
cap’en will give you a job in the cabin, and you'll be a 
sailor like the rest of us.” 

“ And when I’ve grown up, and made a lot of money, 
I can come back and let them see me,” Julian added, 


? 





him. He wanted a bronze savings-bank that was on 
the mantel-piece. It contained all the pennies and 
silver that his friends had given him since he was no 
bigger than Rob. 

While he stood listening in the dark, before he opened 
the sitting-room door, Julian had a very queer feeling. 
It seemed to him more than ever that he had changed 
into some other boy,—a boy like the one who had urged 
him to run away,—and that he himself, as he used to be, 
was there in the dark somewhere, looking at him fright- 
enedly. But he held his breath, and cautiously opened 
the door. He found the room partly lighted by a heap 
of bright coals that lay on the hearth, and he saw that 
his mother was asleep on the sofa. For a moment he 
hesitated to enter; but he was determined to have the 
money, and he went on tip-toe across the room. Then 
he stood still, breathing fast and trembling, as soon as he 
held the little bank in his hand. He wassure something 
was watching him at his back. Slowly turning his head 
over his shoulder, he saw i¢ standing in front of the long 
looking-glass back of him,—a short, thin figure, with a 
frightfully pale face. At first he thought it was himself 
in the glass, but he had never seen bimself look as that 
face did staring at him. It was frightful, and his heart 
seemed to stop beating. All his whole life passed through 
his memory in an instant. He remembered that his 
mother had sat there before the fire many evenings, sew- 
ing on his clothes, and telling him pleasant stories, that 
she had watched with him when he was sick. He might 
never see her again if he went away; she might die be- 
fore he could come back to her; he might never put his 
arms around her neck. The figure was still looking at 
him with such a dreadful look! He rushed for the entry 
door, drew the bolt, dropped his bundle, and bounded 
out into the darkness. Faster and faster he ran, across 
the yard and away down the road. He did not care 
where he went, if he could run away from that look be- 
hind him, and the thoughts that darted through and 
through him. In a few moments he stumbled, and as he 
scrambled to his feet he looked back. The red glow 
from the room streamed through the wide-open door, 
and there in its midst he believed he saw the figure, with 
its head stretched out, searching for him. It was only a 
glance behind, and he rushed on again at the top of his 
speed. What if it should follow him—if he never could 
be rid-of it? He stumbled again, and lay where he fell, 
feeling stunned and numb. 

Just what happened next, Julian did not know. By 
and by he believed he heard the sails of the vessel flap- 





kicking the pebbles around. 

“ Of course; and nobody will make you go to school 
then, I reckon, or ask you to bring water.” 

“T don’t mind bringing the water so much as I do 
going to school, and getting punished for not studying 
the lessons. That and being bothered with Rob is what 
I don’t like.” 

“Well, what do you say, then,—will you go or stay?” 
the boy asked impatiently, getting into the boat. 

He was a large boy, much older than Julian, and Julian 
foolishly wanted to appear brave to him, and not show 
any lack of courage. 

“Tl go,” he said. 

“ When will you be ready?” 

“A few minutes after they put out the lights up home.” 


safe to venture home for his clothes. He walked up and 
down the shore a while thinking. It was dismal. The 


sounded melancholy in the bare branches of the trees on 
the bank. His mother believed he had gone over to his 
aunt’s across the river; he wondered if they all would 
hunt for him in the morning. What would they say 
when they discovered he had gone? 

Julian finally sat down in a sheltered spot among the 





to Julian Thomson once long ago, and he was much sur- | rocks on the shore, to wait for his parents to go to bed. 


prised and frightened. It was one Sunday. 


He had They would believe he was not coming home from his | 
been to Sunday-school, and listened to one of the teach- | aunt’s that night, and would not wait for him, he thought. | 


ers’ talk about the boys’ souls. After he went home, he He watched a long time, and at last he began to grow 


began to wonder what his soul was like, whether he | sleepy. 


really had such a thing. 
prising way. 


No one would have guessed what Julian had been 


the schoolmaster had punished him for disobedience. | suddenly become somebody else,—somebody that was 
He meant to run away from home,—to leave his father 


But he thought he saw the lights go out after a 


He found out in rather a sur- | while, and he hurried stealthily up the road to the house, 


trying to shake off the drowsiness. 


,| mean and sneaking. 


mother, little brother Rob, and the disagreeable school | climbed on the shed, then raised a window and stole in. 


forever. 


After walking down the road to the river a | He crept through the shed chamber, and felt his way to 
short distance off, he sat down on the shore, feeling very | hisown room. Here he lighted a candle, got his clothes 


unhappy. It was growing dark, and the lights were | from a closet, then hastily made a bundle and crept 


begining to appear in the village across the river, | down stairs to the sitting-roem, carrying the bundle with 





The boy pushed the boat into the river quietly, leaving | 
Julian in the darkness to wait alone until he believed it 


darkness made everything lonesome, and the wird | 


He began to feel ashamed of himself at once. Paus- | 
planning to do that Sunday afternoon, though it was | ing in the front door-yard, and looking at the dark, still | 
something he had been thinking of a week—ever since | house that had always been his home, he felt as if he had 


In a moment or two, however, he | 


ping in the wind; then came the sound of the windlass, 
| and the chorus of the men singing while they hoisted 


| the anchor. They would be after him soon, and carrying 


| him off. He did not dare to go back home now, though 
he would give all the world to doso. He heard a dog 
bark far off in the night, the creaking of the windlass on 
shipboard, the ripple of the water on the shore. Then 
came the regular dip of the oars across the river, and a 
light was moving towards him. Would no one come to 
him and help him to run? Must he go anyhow? Oh! if 
his mother would only— 

| “Julian! Julian! How came you here? Wake up!” 
“No, no, I’m not going; I’m not going.” 

“Going where? Wake up!” 

“ Where am I?””—opening his eyes and staring around. 

“You'll be drowned,” said little Rob. “The tide’s 
coming in.” 

“O mother! it is you!” Julian cried, springing to 
his feet as he saw her and Rob standing there with a 
lantern. “Come, quick! take me home, take me home!” 
He threw his arms round her neck. 
| “You’vé been lying down here on these rocks asleep 
,and dreaming,” she said. “Rob and I have hunted 
everywhere for you.” 

“ Quick! hurry, hurry!” he said, looking at the river, 
frightened. ; 
| “What you afraid of?” Rob asked. “ Mother is here, 
—isn’t she? I’m not afraid.” 

Julian seized his mother’s hand, and she hurried along 
with him, while he looked back to the river every mo- 
ment or two. She thought he had had a frightful dream 
| out there on the shore, and he had; but it was not all a 

dream. 





A half-hour afterward, when Julian was comfortably 
cuddled in bed with Rob, and the hed-quilt was over his 


planning for several days to run away, and that the boy 
on the vessel had promised to take him off. He knew 
for certain that he had gone out to the shore and seen 
the boy, and that he had agreed to come for him again. 
But he was not sure how all the rest occurred. He meant 
+e take care, however, that nothing like it happened 
again. 


head, he tried to make it all out. He knew he had been . 





| 
{ 
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LESSON VIII., SUNDAY 


, NOVEMBER 22, 1885. 


Titte: HEZEKIAH’S GOOD REIGN. 


LESSON 


(2 Kings 1 
OCOMMON VERSION. | 


1. Now it came to pass in the 
third year of Ho-shé’a son of E’- 
lah king of Is’ra-el, that Héz-e- 
ki’ah the son of A ‘hia king of 
Ji’‘dah began to reign. 

2. Twenty and five years old 
was he when h* began to reign ; 
and he reigned twenty and nine 
years in Je-ru’sf-lém. His moth- 
er’s name also was A’bi, the 
daughter of Zich-a-ri‘ah. 

8 And he did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lorp, 
according to all that Da’vid his 
father did. 

4. He removed the high places, 
and brake the images, and cut 
down the groves, and brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent that 
M6’ses had made: for unto those 
days the children of Is’ra-el did 
burn incense to it: and he called 
it Ne-hish’tan, 

5. He trusted in the Lorp God 
of Is’ra-el; so that after him was 
none like him among all the 
kings of Ji’dah, nor any that 
were before him. 

6. For he clave to the Lorp, 
and departed not from following 
him, but kept his commandments, 
which the Lorp commanded M6’- 
BOS, 

7. And the LorD was with him ; 
and he prospered whithersoever 
he went forth: and he rebelled 
against the king of As-syr’-i-a, and 
served him not, 

8. Iie smote the Phi-lis’tines, 
even unto Gi’za, and the borders 
thereof, from the tower of the 
watchinen to the fenced city. 

9. And it came to pass in the 
fourth year of king Héz-e-ki‘ah, 
which was the seventh year of, 
Ho-shéa son of E/lah king of Is’- | 
ra-cl, that Shil-ma-né’ser king of 
As-syri-a came up against Sa-| 
miri-a, and besieged it. 

10. And at the end of three | 
years they took it: even in the} 
sixth year of Héz-e-ki’ah, that és 
the ninth year of Ho-shé‘a king of 
Is‘ra-el, Sa-mi’ri-a was taken. | 

11. And the king of As-syr’i-a 
did carry away Is’ra-el unto As- 
syri-a, and put them in Hilah | 
and in Hi’bir by the river of Go’- | 
zin, and in the cities of the 
Médes : 

12. Because they obeyed not 
the voice of the Lonp their God, 
but transgressed his covenaat, | 
and all that Mo’ses the servant | 
of the Lorp commanded, and | 
would not hear them, nor do them, ! 








?See 2 Chr. xxix. 1, 2. 


TEXT. 
8: 1-12.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now it came to pass in the 
third year of Hoshea son 
of Elah king of Israel, that 
Hezekiah the son of Ahaz king 

reign, 

21Twenty and five years old 
was he when he began to 
reign; and he reigned twenty 
and nine years in Jerusalem: 
and his mother’s name was 
Abi the daughter of Zechariah. 

8 And he did that which was 
right in the eyes of the Lorp, 
aceording to all that David his 

He removed 

the high places, and brake the 

pillars, and cut down the Ashe- 
rah: and he brake in pieces 
the brasen serpent that Moses 
unto those 


of Judah began to 


4 father had done. 


had made; for 


...2 Kings 6 : 8-23 
we2 Kings 7: 1-17 
2 Kings 10; 15-31 
eet Kings 12: 1-15 
a2 Kings 13: 14-3 
evcsgappenasvedegrevtooceg ech ee condos Jonah 1: 1-17 
ag conappennsepeenoondes Jonah 3; 1-10 
.% Kings 18: 1-12 | To him. 
11-17 
énvtaderctonnesectave < sa. 1: 1-18 
1-42 According to all that David } 


ecoscevsonned SM, 65 : I-A] 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, A GOOD RULER. 
1. Beginning in Youth: 
Twenty and five years old was he (2). 
The child Samuel ministered unto the Lord (1 Sam. 8 : 1). 
And I (Solomon) am but a little child (1 Kings 3: * 
Those that seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 , 
It is good... that he bear the yoke in his youth (Lam, : 27). 


Hl. Doing Right Deeds: 
He did that which was right (3). 


David did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (1 Kings 15 : 5). 
Asa did that which was right in the eyes of the — (1 Kings 15 : 11). 
ie. know... blessed are ye if ye do (John 13 ; 17). 

. that kyoweth ... and doeth it not... it issin (Jas. 4:17). 


i. Following Good Risngties 


Lis father had done (3). 
Thou hast not been as my servant David (1 Kings 14 : 8). 

He walked in all the way of Asa his father (1 ae 9 i : 43). 
Ask for the old paths, . . and walk therein (Jer. 6 : 16), 

v4 ye imitators of ine, even as I also am of Christ (1 Cor. 11:1). 


1, ‘‘His mother’s name was Abi.’’ Few have noticed her name: 
none of our daughters are named for her; but in God’s book of 
remembrance the name of a faithful mother is never lost. 

. ‘ Right in the eyes of the Lord.’”’” And being right in the eyes 
of the Lord, it was right. It matters little what our actions seem 
to the eyes of our fellow- -men, if they are right in the eyes of him 
who is our Judge and our Saviour. 

3. ‘* According to all that David... had done.” A good example 

is a perpetual inspiration to good. So live, that those who do 
according to all that you have done, will be approved of God. 


i) 


II, A PROSPERED PEOPLE. 
1. Purged of Idolatry : 
ITe removed the high places, and brake the pillars (4). 
He took the calf... burnt it... and ground it to pow der (Exod. 32 : 20), 
Ye shall... burn their gray en images (Deut. 7 : 5). 
They shall cast aw ay every man his idols Isa 31 : 7). 
Ye turned unto God from idols (1 Thess. 1 ; 
ll. Prospered of God: 
Whithersoever he went forth he prospered (7). 
The Lord hath prospered 1. way (Gen. 24 : 56), 
The Lord made all that he did to prosper (Gen. 39 : 3). 
Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 1: 7 
They shall prosper that love thee (Psa. 122 : 6). 
ill. Victorious Over Foes: 
He smote the Philistines unto Gaza (8). 
The Lord shall cause thine enemies. . . to be smitten (Deut. 28 . 
Thou shalt smite Syria but thrice (2 Kings 13 : 19). 
Thou hast smitten all mine enemies (Psa. 3 : 
Now shall mine head be lifted up above mine enemies (Psa. 27 : 6). 
1, ‘‘He removed... brake...cut down.’’ There is nothing like 
thorough work. The rivals of God must be overthrown, what- 
ever be the cost, in the nation, in the church, in the individual 


days the children of Israel did life. 


burn incense to it; 


a 


of Isracl ; 


8 him not. 


city. 


9 And it came to pass in the 
fourth year of king Hezekiah, 
which was the seventh year of 
Hoshea son of Elah king of Is- 
rael, that Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria came up against Sa- 

And 

at the end of three year’ they 

even in the sixth year 
which was the 
ninth year of Hoshea king of 
was taken. 

11 And the king of Assyria car- 

ried Israel away unto Assyria, 
and put them in Halah, and 
in Habor, on the river of Go- 
zan, and in the cities of the 
because they obeyed 
not the voice of the Lorp their 

God, but transgressed his cove- 

nant, even all that Moses the 

the LorD com- 
manded, and would not hear 


— 
o 


maria, and besieged it. 


took it: 
of Hezekiah, 


Israel, Samaria 


12 Medes : 


servant of 


it, nor do it. 


20Or, @ was called ®That is, A piece of brasa. 


The American Committee’ would substitute the word Meng ah” for 
“the Lorp” wherever it eccurs ; inv. 


‘brazen” for “ brasen,” in v, a5 


4,° 
“fortified” for “fenced,” and, in y. 11, ‘on the Habor” for “in Habo 





LESSON 
Toric oF THE QuAnrEeR: 0 
Lesson Toric : 


PLAN. 
ut Very Present Help. 


Help Through Good Rulers. 


1. A Good Ruler, vs. 1-3. 


Lusson OUTLINE : < 2. A Pros 


3. An Affi 


GoLpEN TEXT 
the Lord,—2 Kings 18: 3. 


Datry Home REaprNas: 


M.—2 Kings T8:1-12. Help th 
T.—2 Kings 18: 13-37. Good r 
W.—2 Kings 19: 1-19. The He 


T.—2 Kings 19 : 20-37. 
F.—Psa. 2: 1-12, 
$.—Rom. 13 : 1-7. 


Good r 
The great K 


pered People, vs. 4-8. 
icted People, vs.9-12. 


: He did that which was right in the sight of 


rough good rulers. 

ulers under chastisement. 
lper of good rulers. 

ulers vindicated. 

ing and his foes, 


Good government of God. 


$.—Phil. 2:1-11. Lord over all. 


and “he 
called it *Nehushtan. He 
trusted in the Lorp, the God 
so that after him 3. 
was none like him among all 
the kings of Judah, nor among 
them that were before him. 
6 For he clave to the Lorn, he 
departed not from following 
him, but kept his command- 
ments, which the Lorp com- 
7 manded Moses. And the Lorp 
was with him; whithersoever 
he went forth he prospered : 
and he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served 
Ile smote the Phi- 
listines unto Gaza and the bor- 
ders thereof, from the tower of 
the watchmen to the fenced 


a 


to 


. “After him was none like him.”’ This is high praise. To be 
unrivaled in excellence, is a most sneruae at tinction. ‘*Covet 
earnestly the best gifts.’’ Let not your standard be one whit 
lower than Hezekiah’s. 
‘ He clave to the Lord.” That was the part of highest wisdom. 
He who acts thus, cleaves to that which is purifying, elevating, 
glorifying. Let all else go, if need be, but cleave unto the Lord. 


Ill, AN AFFLICTED PEOPLE, 
1. Staring : 


They obeyed not the voice of the Lord their God (12). 
The curse, if ye shall not hearken (Deut. 11 : 28). 
But ye have not hearkened unto my voice (Judg. 2: @). 
Israel had sinned against the Lord their God (2 Kings at? 
Neither have we obeyed the voice of the Lord | (Dan. 9 : 10). 


il. Conquered: 


At the end of three years... camarte was taken (10). 
They fled before the men of Ai (Josh. 7 : 4). 
feral was smitten, and they fled every man (1 Sam. 4 : 10). 
The men of Israel. . . forsook their cities, and fled (1 Chron. 10: 7). 
There shall not be left here one stone upon another (Matt, 24 : 2). 


il. Enslaved: 
The king... carried Israel away unto Assyria (11). 


If they sin... so that they carry them away captive (1 ing 8 : 46). 
The king. ; carried Israel away unto Assyria (2 Kings 17 : 

By the rivers of Babylon... we sat down, we wept (Psa. 137: 1). 
an Lord’s flock is taken captive (Jer. 13 : 


1, ‘Came up against Samaria.’’ Every w sion doer, whether alonc, 
or one of a city-full, is exposed to the penalties against sin. Merey 
may delay the blow, b sooner or later these penalties will ‘‘come 
up against” them. lee, therefore, for refuge to the hope set be- 
fore you in the gospel. 

2. ‘Samaria was taken.’ No resistance, however stout or long 
continued, can avail ‘ultimately against God. All who defy him 
will finally be taken ; and “‘it is a fearful thing to fuil into the 
hands of the living God.” 

3. ‘‘ Because they obeyed not the voice of the Lord.” This is the 
final reason for the sorrows and sufferings of en. National, as 
well as personal, adversity is the fruitof sin. What an incentive 
to the high duties of Christian citizenship! 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


RULERS 
1, Authority of Rulers: 
They are ordained of God (Rom. 13:1; Prov. 8: 


OVER MEN. 


15, 16). 
God selects rulers (2 Sam. 7:8; 1 Kings 3:7). 
They represent God (Roth. 13: 2). 
They minister for God (Rom. 13 : 4). 
They are a terror to evil-doers (Rom. 13 : 7 
Instruments of divine chastening (Isa. 52 ‘5; Ezek. 23 : 23, 24). 


2. Duties of Rulers: 
To fear God (2 Sam. 23:3; 
To be generous (Neh, 5: 1a 
To be impartial (Deut. 25 :1 > 
To be diligent (Rom. i2: 8:11 Cings 11 : 28). 


Exod. 18 ; 21). 


To submit to God (Psa, 2: i0- 12). 
3. Duties to Rulers: 
Subjection (Rom. 13 : 1; Titus 3 : 1). 


Obedience (Heb. 13:17; Titus 3:1). 
Kindly remembrance (Heb. 13:7; 13 : 24). 





Respectful speech (Exod. 22 : 28; Acts 23 : 5). 
Payment of tribute (Matt. 2 -21; Rom. 13 : 6, 7). 
Prayer for them (1 Tim. 2:1, 2; Ezra 6 : 10). 
LESSON SURR OUR N DINGS. 
| Jeroboam II., the king of Isracl under whom Jonah 
| prophesied, was succeeded by his son Zechariah. The dis- 


turbed state of Israel is sufficiently evidenced by the history 
of this king and of his successors. 
like his father Jeroboam, was assassinated by Shallum after a 
reign of six months. Shallum’s usurpation lasted for one | 
month only, when he in turn was assassinated by Menaliem. 
Menahem held the reins of power for ten years, and was 
succeeded by his son Pekahiah, who reigned two years before 
he was slain by Pekah, who also seized the throne. Pekah’s 





Zechariah, an idolater | 


reign of twenty years was terminated by the conspiracy of 
Hoshea, who slew the king, and seized the supreme power. 
The chronologists add an interregnum of eleven years be- 
tween Jeroboam II. and Zechariah, and one of about nine 
years between Pekah and Hoshea. This is an apologetic 
expedient for reconciling discrepant dates in the present 
Hebrew text. There is no real necessity, however, for insert- 
ing these interregnums. The Assyrian monuments afford 
reasons for believing that the dates of the Israelitish kings 
at this crisis of history have been corrupted in their trans- 
mission to us. Errors in numbers, due to the carelessness of 
copyists, occur in all modern copies of ancient documents. 

The current of history ran more smoothly in Judah. Uz- 
ziah, or Azariah, of Judah, whose reign was partly contempo- 
rary with that of Jeroboam II. of Israel, “did that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord,” ond during his reign 
Judah obtained great outward prosperity (2 Chron. 26: 1-15). 
When Uzziah was smitten with leprosy for illegal assumption 
of priestly offices, his son Jotham became co-regent, and, 
upon Uzziah’s death, sole king. As sole king he reigned for 
sixteen years, righteously and prosperously. Tis son and 
successor Ahaz, who also reigned for sixteen years, was a 
king of a different stamp. In him the line of David touched 
the lowest point hitherto reached. He adopted Baal worship, 
burned his children to Moloch (2 Chron. 28:3; 2 Kings 16: 
8), set up idolatrous worship in the high places, stopped the 
temple worship of Jehovah (2 Chron. 28: 24), and erected 
strange altars in every corner of Jerusalem, Yet this idola- 
trous king was the father of Hezekiah ! 

So far for the formal antecedents of this lesson. There is, 
however, a more important element in the politics of the 
time which must be reckoned with. Under Tiglath-pileser IT, 
the Pul of the Bible, the internal dissensions of Assyria had 
ceased, and the power of Assyria was making itself felt from 
the Indus to the frontiers of Egypt. Menahem of Israel only 
retained his power by abject submission to the Assyrian con- 
queror (2 Kings 15: 19, 20), as both the Bible and the Assyr- 
ian monuments attest. In the reignof Pekah, an Assyrian army 
under Tiglath-pileser appeared in the north. Rezinof Syria and 
Pekah of Israel were now pressing hard upon Judah; and Ahaz, 
for his own safety, tendered his submission to Tiglath-pileser, 
and asked for his assistance against Syria and Israel. This 
assistance was granted. Damascene Syria was finally 
crushed ; Israel was traversed by the Assyrian army, many 
of its towns were captured (2 Kings 15: 29), and their 
inhabitants carried captive to Assyria. Nearly half of the 
territory of Israel was wrested from it, and, on the monuments, 
Tiglath-pileser boasts of joining Israclitish territory to Assyria. 
Ahaz was relieved, but ata terrible price. He soon found 
that the Assyrian had come to his assistance for his own pur- 
pose, and that he was in the hands of a hard master (2 Chron, 
28:20). The deaths of Pekah and of Tiglath-pileser were 
followed by the invasion of Palestine by Tiglath-pileser’s suc 
cessor, Shalmaneser, the capture of Pekah’s successor, Hoshea 
by the Assyrians, and the final destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom, after Shalmaneser’s de ath, which occurred during 
the campaign, by his successor, Sargon. This was the third 
Assyrian invasion, and it ended with the captivity of Israel. 

Hezekiah came to the throne of Judah just as Israel was tot- 
tering to its final fall. The fall of Israel was the fall of a 
strong bulwark for Judah. The kingdom of Hezekiah now 
lay open to the assault of Assyria, and Egypt, to whom many 
in Judah looked for help, was but a broken reed. And now 
was Judah also to fall before the Assyrian, or would she learn 
the lesson of Israel’s downfall, and turn with sincere heart to 
Jehovah, her God, who alone could save ? 


The 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—In the third year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel: 
The subsequent dates which are given show that it must have 
been late in the year, so that the first year of Hezekiah would 
correspond partly with the third and partly with the 
fourth year; so that (vy. 9) the fourth year of Hezekiah 
might be the seventh of Hoshea, and (y. 10) the sixth of 
Hezekiah be the ninth of Hoshea. Some would substitute 
fourth for third in this verse, on the authority of Josephus; 
but that is unnecessary. Hoshea was the last of the kings of 
Israel, and he reached the throne ina manner not infrequent in 
that kingdom, by assassinating his predecessor, Pekah (2 Kings 
15:30). The record concerning him by the sacred historian 
is (2 Kings 17 : 2) that “he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, but not as the kings of Israel that were be- 
fore him.” He adhered to the worship of the golden calves, 
but not with the same zeal as some of his predecessors; and 
| he did not, like Ahab, attempt the introduction of the open 
| and avowed worship of Baal. Although, however, he did not 
| equal in wickedness some of his predecessors, yet the judg- 





| ment, w hich had been long preparing, was at length inflicted 
| upon Israel in his reign, and this ungodly kingdom came to 
an end.— Hezekiah the son of Ahaz: A devotedly pious prince, 
the son of one who was openly and grossly wicked; of whom 
it is said (2 Kings 16 : 3, 4) that he walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel, and made his son to pass through the fire 
according to the abominations of the heathen, and he sacri- 
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ticed and burned incense on the high places. The case of the 
good Joash, son of the wicked Ahaziah, is readily accounted 
for by the fact of his having been brought up in the temple, 
under the supervision of the high-priest Jehoiada (2 Kings | 
11; 2,3). But what influences may have been operative in 
this instance we are not informed. Some conjecture that it is 
to be traced to maternal influence; but although the name of | 
his mother is mentioned (v. 2), nothing is said of her char- 
acter. Others would explain it by his association with the | 
prophet Isaiah, to whose counsels some of the important 

measures of his reign are, in all probability, to be traced. It 

is, in any event, to be referred to the gracious providence of 

God, that in this important crisis of Judah’s affairs, the gov- 

ernment was in the hands of so wise and pious a prince. 

Verse 2.— Twenty and five years old was he when he began to 
reign: It would seem that there must be some error in the 
number either here or in 2 Kings 16: 2, where his father 
Ahaz is stated to have been twenty years of age at the begin- 
ning of his reign, and to have reigned sixteen years. Accord- 
ing to this, he must have been born when his father was but 
eleven years of age. There is nothing in which errors might 
more easily arise, in the course of repeated transcription, than 
in numbers; especially if they were expressed, as seems some- 
times to have been the case, not by fully written words, but by 
letters or symbols.—His mother’s name was Abi (abbreviated 
from “Abijah,” 2 Chron. 29:1), the daughter of Zechariah: 
Several persons of the latter name are mentioned elsewhere 
in Scripture, but it is not probable that any one of them was 
the grandfather of Hezekiah. 

Verse 3.—Three different forms of expression are used in 
describing the characters of the several kings of Judah. The 
most commendatory is that which is here employed. He did 
that which was right in the sight uf the Lord, according to all that 
Dawid his father did: This was the ideal of a truly theocratic 
reign, and it denotes that the utmost pains were given to have 
the worship of Jehovah rightly conducted, and the law of God 
duly obeyed. This phrase is used of but three kings besides 
Hezekiah ; namely, two of his predecessors, Asa (1 Kings 
15: 11) and Jehoshaphat (1 Kings 22 : 43;.2 Chron. 17 : 3), 
and one of his successors, Josiah (2 Kings 22:2). A lower 
grade of commendation is when they are said to have done | 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord, yet not like 
David their father. They were devoted to the worship of 
Jehovah to a certain extent, but they did not reach the 
standard of their great ancestor. Four also belong to this 
category ; namely, Joash (2 Kings 12: 2), Amaziah (2 Kings 
14: 3), Azariah, or Uzziah, (2 Kings 15: 3), and Jotham 
(2 Kings 15: 34). All the rest fall under the censure of doing 
evil in the sight of the Lord,—tolerating or openly favoring 
the introduction of idolatry. 

Verse 4.—He removed the high places: This was the common 
name of the various separatist sanctuaries in which worship 
was maintained in different parts of the land. They were 
mostly on elevated spots (2 Kings 17: 10,11); by a natural 
symbolism, men ascended eminences in their approaches to 
celestial deities. Sometimes, however, particularly in the 
later periods, they appear to have been artificial structures, 
reared in valleys (Jer. 7:31; 32:35). After the ark was 
removed fronr Shiloh, and prior to the erection of the temple, 
true worshipers were forced, in the absence of any legitimate 
sanctuary, to resort to high places to sacrifice to Jehovah 
(1 Sam. 9: 12,19; 1 Kings 3:2). Subsequently, high-place 
worship was commonly synonymous with heathenish and 
idolatrous rites (1 Kings 11:7; 14: 23), though not invari- 
ably so (2 Kings 18 ; 22; 2 Chron. 33:17). It was, however, 
strictly forbidden by the law (Deut. 12 : 13, 14), and its ten- 
dency was always corrupting —Brake the images (where the 
Revision has pillars). These stone pillars, erected in the 
neighborhood of altars, belonged to the Canaanitish idolatry 
(Exod. 23 : 24), and were strictly prohibited to the worship- 
ers of Jehovah (Deut. 16: 22).—Cut down the groves: In the 
Revision, Askerah, a wooden post, set up near an altar as a 
symbol of the goddess Ashtoreth.—Brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent (Num. 21: 8, 9) erected by Moses in the wilderness 
to symbolize the destroyer transfixed and rendered harmless, 


| had made his submission to the king of Assyria, and invited his 





which is a simple and more natural explanation, and more in 
accordance with scriptural imagery, than another which has 
been suggested, that it was a symbol of healing virtue. This | 
is the only mention of this serpent from the time of Moses; 
and but for this passage we should not know that it had been | 
preserved beyond the Mosaic age. This venerable relic, with 
its associations of the great law-giver and of the miraculous 
virtue which it had once possessed, was made an object of 
idolatry ; and to prevent this in the future, Hezekiah destroyed | 
it—He called it Nehushtan: This may mean that Hezekiah 
contemptuously called it “‘a piece of brass,” to make more 
evident the absurdity of paying it divine honors. Others 
understand it as in the margin of the Revision : “ It was called 
Nehushtan.” This was the name commonly given to it when 
it was worshiped, equivalent to the “brazen deity.” 
Verse 5.— He trusted in Jehovah the God of Israel: This was | 
his most marked characteristic, the quality which chiefly dis- 
tinguished him in life. 


This was particularly exhibited in 
the confidence which he maintained when threatened by Sen- 
nacherib. In this respect he had no superior, nor equal, 


among anv of the kings of Judah, before or after. The very 


_ and suspect more. 


| by a good mother, even if she was inconspicuous. We do net 
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same phrase is used of Josiah (2 Kings 23 : 25), and that pas- 
sage has sometimes been represented as inconsistent with the 
one before us. But the fact is, here were two incomparable 
kings. Each was without an equal in his own particular ex- 
cellence. Hezekiah was unrivaled in his trust in God; Josiah, 
in the thoroughness of his obedience to the law of Moses; so 
that it is unnecessary to regard this phrase as a mere pro- 
verbial exaggeration, denoting simply great eminence, or high 
distinction. 

Verse 6.—For he clave (literally, “ And he clave”): He ad- 
hered firmly to the worship and service of Jehovah.—Com- 
mandments, which the Lord commanded Moses: An explicit 
recognition of the Mosaic origin of the law. 

Verse 7.—The consequence was that he had the presence 
and favor of God with him, and prospered in everything he 
undertook (Josh. 1: 7,8). A notable instance of this is given 
in a measure which must have seemed at the time extremely 
hazardous. He rebelled against the king of Assyria: This, how- 
ever, was no hasty, ill-concerted action. His father, Ahaz 
(2 Kings 16:7), in spite of the remonstrances of Isaiah (Isa. 17), 


interference to protect him against the invasion of Syria and 
Ephraim. Hezekiah, confiding in divine protection, threw 
off this dishonoring yoke. 

Verse 8.—He was successful also in attacking Israel's 
ancient enemy, the Philistines, driving them to their south- 
ern boundary, to Gaza, and the borders thereof. From the 
tower of the watchmen to the fenced city : That is to say, all their 
inhabited places, small and great, weak and strong, from the 
tower occupied by a few watchmen to the fortified city. 

Verse 9.—The invasion of the northern kingdom and the cap- 
ture of Samaria had been detailed at length (2 Kings 17: 3 f-.). 
Here it is once more briefly mentioned for the sake of setting 
it in contrast with his continued sparing mercy shown to 
Judah (v. 13 ff). 

Verse 10.—The siege lasted three years, and ended with 
taking Samaria. It is observable that while it is particularly 
mentioned that Shalmaneser besieged Samaria (2 Kings 18: 9), | 
the form of expression is altered in speaking of its capture. It | 
is said “ they took it,” “Samaria was taken,” and (17: 6) “the 
king of Assyria took Samaria.” We learn from the Assyrian 
monuments the reason of this singular circumstance. Shal- 
maneser laid siege to the city, but Sargon (Isa. 20:1), the 
father of Sennacherib, succeeded to the throne before the siege 
was ended, and thus claimed the honor of being its captor. 
The ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel: He was thus the last 
of its twenty kings since the time of the schism. 

Verse 11.—The deportation of Israel was in accordance 
with the policy of the period, of transferring conquered peo- 
ples to distant regions, and filling their places with those con- 
quered in some different quarter. 

Verse 12.—The moral causes which led to Israel’s overthrow. 
These are dwelt upon at length (2 Kings 17: 7 7). This 
came upon them because of their flagrant disobedience to the 
law of God, and that solemn covenant into which he had 
entered at Sinai with them as his people. It was the very 
consequence which Moses had set before them as the result of 
transgression (Ley. 26 : 33; Deut. 28 : 36, 49 7-.). 





A YOUTHFUL PERFORMER. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





Dates are somewhat significant at the beginning of such a 
biography as that we are to study to-day. If the ordinary 
chronology be received, Hezekiah was a babe when his father 
was only eleven years old. Our analysis requires us to con- | 
sider the reformer and his reforms. 

I. So we take up at once the three verses which fix the | 
description of his lineage, his education, and his character 
(vs. 1-3). 

1. Now let us observe, in the outset, that it is a somewhat 
poor help for a young man to have been born of a conspicuous 
parentage when the parent was bad. Men have always more 
or less regard for an ancestry of high rank and ancient line. 
Some carry the vanity of birth and position very far. It is 
said that the Arcadians used to boast of belonging to a race of 
the pro-selénoi—before the moon! This is surely weak. Au- 
gustine goes farther when he declares: “That is a wicked gen- 
tility which by its pride makes one contemptible in the sight 
of God.” In this instance, it happens that Ahaz, the progeni- | 
tor of Hezekiah, was a miscreant and an apostate. He had | 
died detested as one of the worst of all the Jewish monarchs. | 
The young king could not help it but that he should be 
reckoned in some sort with his father. For Ahaz had been } 
so widely known that his record was disreputable just in 
proportion to its notoriety. Hence it was of no aid, at his 
coronation, for this young man to have been born of a king 
who was such a king; the people would expect less of him, 





2. But just here a new suggestion is given concerning 
Hezekiah’s education. It is a grand help to have been trained 


know any reason why this woman should have been mentioned 


| in such a manner, unless it was to intimate that she was of a 
_ religious character, and had gracious influence upon the | 


| 


career of her son. She has no place anywhere else in the | 


| anything in the fanaticism it destroys. 
_ tear down the groves, and overturn the altars, and make puns 


sacred history; in the Chronicles, where these verses are 
almost etactly repeated, her full name is given,—“Abijah,” 
which means “whose father is Jehovah.” It seems that she 
was of excellent parentage, too, if/we may assume that the 
Zechariah mentioned here was the on@'who was so helpful a 
friend to King Uzzidh. Hence this young monarch had two 
generations of prayer behind Him on his mother’s side. It 
was a somewhat quaint saying of the Jewish rabbis, who evi- 
dently believed in the divine use of second causes, that “God 
could not be everywhere, and therefore he made mothers.” 

3. Still, there is a new suggestion in the stofy; It is the 
best help of all to be for one’s self a child of God. When 
Joan of Arc was once asked by her judges whether or not she 
stood in the grace of God, her answer was this: “If I am 
not, God will put me there; if I am, God will hold me there.” 
Now here in the sacred history we are introduced to a young 
man, of whom it has been said that “he was one of the three 
most perfect kings of Judah.” Among men he was called 
“the good Hezekiah ;” and his Hebrew name signifies “the 
strength of Jehovah.” Jesus, the son of Sirach, whose 
apocryphal book “breathes a spirit which even an Isaiah 
would not have condemned,” says: “All except David and 
Hezekiah and Josiah were defective, for they forsook the 
law of the Most High; even the kings of Judah failed.” The 
secret of Hezekiah’s prosperity is found in this golden verse: 
“He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
according to all that David his father did.” 

II. Next in the story comes a long, crowded paragraph of 
description, telling us the details of the reforms which this 
youthful sovereign instituted, and carried out to their wise 
end, with a courage and an energy of faith that won him, 
finally, the proudest name after David. 

1. For one thing, he attacked and destroyed the entire 
system of entrenched idolatry. He first summoned all the 
people together for an extensive festival, a sort of protracted 
meeting, fourteen days of uninterrupted religious services of 
prayer, exhortation, singing, and instrumental music. Thus 
he filled the nation with a devotional enthusiasm for the 
living God, a great uprising for the Lord of Hosts, which 
prompted them to activity and zeal. Companies of excited 
men hastened to search the whole country over, rushing 
through the cities of Judah, cutting down the groves where 
obscene worship was paid to idols. They broke the images 
to pieces, they overturned the altars. Then, when the work 
of cleansing was finished, these all returned to their homes 
quietly, with a new and devout surrender of themselves to 
Jehovah (see 2 Chron. 30). 

We read in modern history that Charles VI. was offered 
the choice between a helmet and a crown of gold,—that is to 
say, in the symbol, a chivalric enterprise against evil, as dis- 
tinct from a tranquil ease in the indulgence of power. “Give 
me the casque,” said he; “let who will, take the crown!” <A 
like disposition appears to have been in the heart of Heze- 
kiah, He was not, and would not be, content with ignoble 
tranquillity of luxurious kingship while God’s name was 
dishonored. 

2. Then, in the second place, he leveled his kingly power 
directly against the misuse and perversion of what had once 
been good enough in its use, but now had passed away. That 
is to say, he challenged an unseemly and perilous tradition. 
For more than seven hundred years in Jewish history now, 
there had been lifted up before the sight of those tribes, 
in their generations, that old image of brass which Moses had, 
in one great and dangerous time, set up in the camp of Israel. 
At first, this symbol had served a goed end; but its day had 
passed. It had now come to be the instrument of mere super- 
stition. Hezekiah broke it in pieces. In this he showed he 
possessed the instincts of a wise reformer. He knew that 
there was nosafety as long asthis worn-out memorial existed ; 
of itself it had nosacredness. So he'said: “ It is Nehushtan!” 

He called it a piece of brass, as it was; but in his language 
is concealed a sort of pun,—a turn of the word used, in order to 
belittle and satirize the foolishness of the worshipers. He 
pointed up to the crooked bit of metal, called by the name of 
aserpent, in the Hebrew, Nahash, and he exclaimed publicly, 
“Nahash is Nehushtan!” There has always been, in this 


| world, a need of just such reformers of popular sentiment as 


this. Good-natured ridicule is all the argument that relic- 
hunting merits. The mind of some men and women loves 
mystic and showy ceremonies of devotion instead of clear 
faith ; it disdains the service of intelligent heart-worship, and 
demands a symbol or a tradition. It is best, generally, to tear 


| away the fetich, and lead the soul to God. 


3. But then this is not alt: Hezekiah was too wise to leave 
such work half done; he also set up a positive religion of 
trust and obedience in the place of the idolatry he so relent- 
lessly overthrew (vs. 5,6). Souls are not to be redeemed 
by merely rending away their idols; souls must be saved 
through faith and love, and service of the living God. A 
wild rush of destruction may be as much of a fanaticism as 
It is not enough to 


out of traditions. Men must be supplied with symbols and 
experiences and forms and worships, after all. 

When Hezekiah saw his reforms would ultimately become 
popular among the people, he set himself about providing 











; what should test their sincerity and exercise their zeal. He 

reorganized the priesthood, and began the regular worship in 
the temple again, undertaking such repairs as were needed. 
Tle also re-established the choirs for musical services, so that 
the house of God should not be lacking in attractiveness to all 
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the Jews who remembered the former times. Then the 
contributions were ordered omce more, and the festivals were 
restored to their old forms. 

4. In addition to this, Hezekiah broke up all the entangling 
and humiliating alliances with the heathen nations around 

im (va, 7, 8). 

Thus this young reformer succeeded. Then commenced a 

w era of prosperity, The shepherds rejoiced in new towers 
and enclosures, safe for their flocks. Water was introduced 
into Jerusalem, The palace became a treasury of jewels and 
gold. Its beautiful porch was hung with splendid shields, 
Solomon's proverbs were collected; Ecclesiastes was written 
out for preservation; the book of Canticles went into the 
transeribers’ hands, The secret of this peace and plenty is 
found in that wonderful verse which is worthily called the 


golden text ore 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY HM. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Hezekiah the son of Ahaz ... began to reign (vy. 1). Nothing 
is said to the credit of Ahaz, but a great deal is said to the 
credit of Hezekiah. The father was an evil-doer, but the son 
was a well-doer, It is a great blessing to have a good father, 
and it is a great trial to have a bad one; but because a father 
is either good or bad, that in itself does not settle the question 
of the son’s course, The son of the worst father in the world 
has the right and the power to choose for himself whether or 
not he will serve the Lord. And God will never refuse his 
grace to 2 son because that son’s father was unworthy. Herein 
is comfort to the children of godless parents. 

His mother’s name was Abi (y. 2). It isn’t stated whether 
Abi was a good mother or a bad one; but, by the way her boy 
turned out, it would appear that he had a good example or a 
good training from some aoe And the Bible thinks it 
worth while to refer to Hezekiah’s mother by name, as if she 
had something to do with his well-doing. \At all events, a 
mother has wonderful opportunities for shaping her child’s 
character and career, and there is no richer blessing to the 
world than the good mothers who are improving their oppor- 
tunities. 

He did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (v. 3). 
And that was the best thing he could have done, whoever 
were his father and mother, and whichever way their exam- 
ple and training tended. Not every child is born in a palace, 
or has the possibility of being a king; but every child—even 
a child of godless parents—can have the privilege of doing 
that which is right in the sight of the Lord. And no kingly 
attainment is more to be desired than is fidelity to the Lord’s 
loving service. 

Ale brake in pieces the brazen serpent; ... for... the children 
of Israel did burn incense to it (v. 4). As a rule, the most 
dangerous errors4n this werld are perverted truths. The idea 
of liberty becomes, throngh perversion, license. The idea of 
government becomes, in like manner, oppression. Similarly, 
order in worship is turned into formalism, or spontaneity in 
worship degenerates into unmeaning gabble. Again, a sug- 
testive Christian symbol may grow to be an object of sinful 
reverence, or an intelligeat summary of doctrine may be lifted 
into a place of authority which belongs only to the Word of 
God itself. In this view of truth it is, that signs, symbols, 
ceremonies, creeds, which at one time represented truth, may 
at another time represent a dangerous tendency ; and that we 
have a corresponding duty of pushing into the background, 
in our day, that which formerly had a praiseworthy promi- 
nence, { 

He trusted in the Lord, . . . so that after him was none like him, 
++snor among them that were before him (v. 5). It is a pity 
that merely having real faith in God will so distinguish a 
man above his fellows. It is not a pity that he has the faith, 
but it is a pity that his having faith makes him an exceptional 
man among the avowed children of God. It is a pity, but it 
is a fact—pity or no pity. The child of God who really trusts 
God is sure to be distinguished among the children of God. 
And that is a kind of eminence that almost any of us might 
fairly aspire to. 





The Lord was with him ; .. . and he rebelled against the king of 
Assyria, and served him not (v.7).° There was never yet an 
earthly power that was stronger than God. There never will | 
be such a power. It often seems as if some human combina- | 
tion was too powerful for its successful resistance; and it is | 
then that a child of God’s faith in God is practically tested. | 
Trusting in God, a man ean defy or resist the richest corpora- | 
tion, the strongest public sentiment, the most firmly in- | 
trenched social custom, that has fairly set itself against the law | 


of God. The modern Hezekiah, whether on the throne or in | 


the lowest earthly station, can successfully rebel against the 
power of modern Assyria, and serve it not. 

The king of Assyria carried Israel away: . . . because they obeyed 
not the voice of the Lord (vs. 11, 12). The same Assyria which | 


could not overcome Judah, could overcome Israel; and the 
Bible leaves no room for doubt as to the reason for the differ- 
ent experience of these two portions of God’s chosen people at 
this particular time. Hezekiah, king of Judah, “trusted in 
the Lord,” and “clave to the Lord.” He resisted the king of 
Assyria, “and served him not.” Hoshea, king of Israel; “did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 Kings 17 : 2). 
In Hoshea’s ninth year, “the king of Assyria carried Israel 
away: ... because they obeved not the voice of the Lord.” 
There are Assyrian kings still laying siege against the people 
of the living God. The Hezekiahs of to-day are successful 
against those kings; and the Hosheas are powerless to resist 
them, The question of freedom or of captivity, in this strug- 
gle, is one which your own faith and fidelity can settle, in 
your case, 


TEACHING HINTS, 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


Amidst all the degeneration in Israel and Judah, we feel, 
on reaching this lesson, like travelers in the desert when 
they arrive at an por A hundred years have passed away 
since the death of Elisha. During that time Judah has had 
four kings: Amaziah, good; Uzziah, first good, then bad; 
Jotham, good and bad; Ahaz, all bad, and very bad, Strange 
to say, this bad king had a good son. This may have been 
because his grandfather on his mother’s side (probably) was 
a godly priest; or, perhaps, because the prophet Isaiah was 
tutor to the young heir to the throne, as Jewislyrabbis say. 
Call the attention of the class to his good deeds. 

I. He Began Aright.—In 2 Chronicles 29 : 3, We are told 
that at once, on ascending the throne, he had the temple 
opened up, which his father Ahaz had closed (2 Chron. 28: 
24), and stimulated priest and Levite in their offices for reli- 
gion. This was beginning things at the right end. The 
French say, “ It is the first step that costs,” and Hezekiah de- 
termined that his first step should be in the right direction. 
In many cases, a good beginning is half the battle, and this 
proved so in this monarch’s e nee In his future life, 
he had no back tracks to take. 

Il. He Continued Well.—Réformation in Jerusalem was 
well enough, but that alone did not satisfy him. Though 
Judah swiftly felt the influence of the reformation at the capi- 
tal, so that “ Hezekiah rejoiced, and all the people, that God 
had prepared the people: for the thing was done suddenly,” 
the king was not content. There lay godless Israel on the 
north, given over to idolatry. Were they not also descend- 
ants of Jacob? And was not the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and Jacob the God of the Northern Kingdom as well as of the 
Southern? So Hezekiah started a missionary enterprise, with 
a view of calling back the sister tribes to their allegiance. 
In this there was no apparent political, but only an honest 
religious, motive, so far as we can see. “ Posts” were sent 
out with kindly invitations to all Israel to return unto the 
God of their fathers. That these “posts” were scornfully 
entreated, was not Hezekiah’s fault, Yet some were touched 
and converted (2 Chron. 30:11), He did his best, and was 
responsible only for his share in the work, and not for theirs. 
Then followed the great gathering and the fourteen days’ 
revival services in Jerusalem (2 Chronicles 30). 

Ill. He Kept on Continuing Wal-{Mavy a man has begun 
well, and kept on well for a few months, and then fallen back. 
Not so thisman., He stuck to his good purpose. 2Chronicles 
31: 1, as well as our lesson, tells of the thorough work done, 
not only at the capital, but all through Judah, in destroying 
idolatry. The secret of all this persistence in good may be 
found in 2 Chronicles 31 ; 21, where we read that in all reli- 
gious duty “he did it with all his heart.” With him no half- 
way measures would suffice. He was, what Mr. Moody calls 
“O. and O.,” “ out and out” for the Lord. 

IV. Therefore God Prospered Him.—Verses 7 and 8 in our 
lesson, and 2 Chronicles 32, tell the story of God’s favor as 
shown to the king. For him one of the greatest miracles of 
Old Testament times was wrought. Under his rule, Judah 
recovered much of her ancient fame; and the promises to 
those who would “observe to do all that Moses had com- 
manded,” were fulfilled. 

Our lesson deals also with the final catastrophe of Israel. 
Their day of grace came to an end in Hezekiah’s reign. His 
invitation was their last chance, The golden sands of their 
opportunity were running low, though they failed to realize 
the fact. They scorned the message, which was really a mes- 
sage from God, and their day of grace slipped away swiftly, 
but surely. Then came to pass what the wise man speaks of 
when he says: “Because I have called, and ye refused; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but ye 
have set at nonght all my counsel, and would none of my 


| reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when 


your fear cometh” (Prov. 1: 24-26). When Shalmaneser 
battered at the gates of Samaria, it was too late; and even the 
long line of captives wending their weary way into Assyria 
bore witness to the fact, that it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of an angry God. 

Surely the ajsplication of a lesson like this need not be diffi- 
cult. To every boy and girl it cries 

1, Begin well. Sowing wild oats is folly, for the harvest day 


s 


must surely follow. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
isdom, but destruction shall be to the workers of iniquity. 
any a boy who refuses the invitation to7be a Christian in his 
never becomes a Christian at all. Pos, weeks, months, 
years, roll on, and find him as far {Way Tfom God as (nay, far- 
ther than) he was at the beginning. “All's well that ends 
well” isalie, Nothing is well, in the truest sense of that 
word, unless it begins well, and keeps on well, Therefore, 

2. Keep onwell. Ye did well, says Paul to the Gala- 
tians; who did hinder yon] Many lars, old and young, 
start well, in some revival 3m, They give promise of 
much future usefulness. But the promise has no perform- 
ance. Some temptation yielded to, some stumbling-block 
tripped over, ensnares them, and they turn back, \Like Demas,—~~~~ 
they forsake the right, having too much love of this present 
world in their hearts, {~~~ 

8. Keep on continuing well, Old Christians may backslide. 

No one is too old to be out of danger, As riches increase, } 
many a disciple begins to work for the Master “by proxy.” 
He did work personally before ; now he ceases that, and “ gives.” 
Giving is good, but that alone will not pay our debt to God, ok 
if we are able to do personal work as well. Others cease per-~ 
sonal work because their first love has grown cold, and hard 
work has become stale. They sing “Fight on, my soul, till 
death,” long after their arms have become rusty. 

Finally, what a most solemn lesson does the fate of Israel 
give us! God had wonderful patience with them, as a nation, 
for centuries. They had the vilest kings; and, perhaps just 
because of that, they had the grandest prophets, Elijah and 
Elisha were given them to offset Jeroboam and Ahab. Not 
for lack of light did Israel perish. They fairly sinned away 
their day of grace. | Now notice,—they were not conscious of 
the fact that Hezékiah’s invitation was their last chance. 
Silently that chance came and went. /It was not announced 
asthe last; but it was the last, nevertheless. When does a 
man have his last chance to repent? No one is wise enough 
to answer that question. It may be on his death-bed, and it 
may be years before that event. Doubtless, with some scholars 
in our schools, this day is the last on which they shall have 
an opportunity to repent. Is not this true? 


mcagarS 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A Good King.—After all the stories of wicked kings, how 
pleasant it is to learn of a a one. Hezekiah wasthe good 
king; and his name means * Strength of the Lord.” | He was 
king over Judah, twenty-five years old when his wicked father 
died, and he began to reign. Perhaps his good mother, who was 





the daughter of a prophet, taught him to love God, and be so 4 
faithful and true that he was a good king of Judah for twenty- 
nine years. [he last good king of Judah was the one hidden r 


in the temple when a child, in whose time they had a money- 
box to gather gifts for the temple. hen name? Jehoash and 
Elisha had been dead over a hundfed years, and in that time 
the temple had been neglected and forsaken. It was after 
atime of great wickedness Hezekiah began to reign, and a 
time of trouble in all the land. What had made it so? 
Hezekiah resolved to do right himself, and to help his people 
by making them do right. What does his name mean? The 
golden text gives the secret of his strength. What? God 
sees the heart, and his Word tells us of Hezekiah’s good deeds. 
Can a bad heart bring forth good actions? Jesus talked 





about that when he said, “By their fruits ye shall know 4 
them,” and asked, “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs tq 
of thistles ?” ee 

Hezekiah Began Right—He did not let his people go on in 4 
wickedness, waiting for a good time coming, when it would a 


be easy to change. Would such a time ever come? In the 
very beginning he called the priests and Levites to meet him 
in the east street of Jerusalem, an open space near the eastern 
gate of the temple. He called them sons, and said God had 
chosen them to work for him, and they must prepare to do it 
with pure hearts, They must open the temple, clean all its 
courts and porches, brighten and light the lamps, which 
ought never to have gone out, bring out all the dust and rub- 
bish, and prepare the altars for sacrifices. He reminded them 
of the sorrow sin had brought, of their fathers killed by the 
sword, and many of their people carried away prisoners to be 
slaves. There was much to be done. Hezekiah’s wicked 
father, King Ahaz, had broken up or removed the holy ves- 
sels and furniture of the temple, forsaken God's worship, 
closed the temple-doors, and set up heathen altars on the 
street corners and on the hills, or under the trees. In two 
weeks the busy priests told the king the temple was ready 








for service. 

King and People Worshiped the Iord.—Hezekiah rose early 
in the morning, and called the rulers of the city, and all went F 
to the temple to offer sacrifices for sin. Bullocks, lambs, and 
goats were brought, killed, and the blood sprinkled on the 4 
altars and offered as burnt offerings. Levites played on cym- 
bals and harps, trumpets sounded, and all the congregation 
worshiped, bowed their heads in prayer, and sang praises with 
gladness. Hezekiah asked for thank-offerings from such as 
would freely bring their gifts. They came in abundance, 
—more than six hundred oxen and three thousand sheep, 
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King and people rejoiced that Ged’s worship had been set up 
again. Hezekiah sent postmen with letters to the cities in 
all Israel and Judah (show on map from Dan to Beer-sheba), 
a call to come and keep the passover. Who first commanded 
that feast? Why? Nobody living then had ever seen the 
passover kept; but the king and priests knew the law, and how 
to keep it. Hezekiah wrote: “The Lord is gracious and mer- 


ciful, ...if ye return unto him.” Some laughed and mocked at | 


the call; but in Judah all seemed ready to obey their king. 
offerings, songs, and prayers, Hezekiah spoke words of com- 
fort to them, and they resolved to have seven more days of 
worship. Sacrifices by thousands were brought with prayer, 
confession, and songs of joy for forgiveness. No such rejoicing 
in Jerusalem since the days of Solomon, and the voice of 


prayer and blessing went beyond the ears of king and people, | 


even to the Lord in heaven. 


Hezekiah Destroyed Evil—What had Ahaz set up in the | 


streets? There were heathen altars, idols, images, every- 
where; there was one image of brass in the form of a serpent, 
and the people burned incense before it. Do you remember 
how God punished the people for sin by sending fiery ser- 
pents among them? What did he tell Moses to make? How 
were lives saved by it? How did Jesus use the story to teach 
that he should be lifted up on the cross? (Every child 
should learn how to be saved, in the very words of John 3: 
14-16. If they have not, this is a good time to begin teach- 
ing these verses, and have them frequently repeated as an 
opening or closing exercise.) Hezekiah knew the people 
sinned in worshiping the figure of brass; at the king’s com- 
mand, many were glad to stop all this. Strong men worked 
with axes and hammers; they threw down images, cut away 
groves of trees, destroyed heathen altars, and broke in pieces 
the brazen serpent, so that all idolatry was stopped in the land. 

Hezekiah Trusted in God.—Not in himself as king, but in 
the love and power of God to keep him and his people. Not 
in outward service only, but because he trusted and obeyed 
“with all his heart.” Is it enough for a child to begin right, 
to seem to obey only while mother looks on? Ought you not 
to do it lovingly, with a chearful good-will because your heart 
isin it? So Hezekiah began, and continued all the years, 
doing what was good and right and true before the Lord. 

The Lord Was With Him.—The Lord will always be with 
those who are true in heart and do right in his sight. He 


helped Hezekiah to break away from bondage to the heathen’ 


king who had conquered Israel in his father’s time, and to 
drive away all his enemies. He had years of peace and plen- 
teous harvests, stores of grain, fields and vineyards yielding 
abundance, treasure-houses of gold and silver, cattle on the 
hills, and horses in his stables, for all that he did prospered. 
He taught his people; for them he gathered the words of 
Solomon’s wisdom, and the songs and prayers of David. Who 
helped Hezekiah to be so wise and prosperous? Why? 
Jesus gave the reason. When he talked of care and business 
he said: “Seck ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
How did Hezekiah begin? What did he seek first? He 
not striving for earthly glory, but in his Word God built for 
him a grander monument than columns of granite or marble. 
Outline a monument on the blackboard, and print some of 


| meaning mitigate the superstition of the reverence paid it? 
They kept the feast for seven days,—a feast of gladness with | 
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be broken? What is the first recorded act of Hezekiah’s 
reign? (2 Chron. 29: 1-19.) Deseribe the services following 
the cleansing of the house of the Lord (2 Chron, 29: 20-36). 
Describe the passover observed in the second month (2 Chron. 
30: 1-27). When only can we sincerely pray “Lead us not 
into temptation”? (vy. 4; 2 Chron. 31; 1.) When and why 
did Moses make a brazen serpent? Of what was its mission 
typical? (John 3: 14, 15.) Did, or did not, its prophetic 


What command was broken in its worship? What is the mean- 
ing of “Nehushtan” ? What place did Hezekiah hold among 
all the kings of Judah in the estimation of the Lord? (v. 5.) | 
How did he secure it? (v. 6.) What is the meaning of 
“clave to the Lord”? Sooner or later, what result always 
follows the service of the Lord? (vs. 7,8.) What was the 
history of the Northern Kingdom during this reform in the 
kingdom of Judah? What is the reward of forsaking 
the commandments of the Lord? (v. 9.) How long a time, 
wherein they might repent, did the Lord give Israel before 
the final stroke fell? (v. 10.) What parable of our Lord does 
this suggest to us? (Luke 13: 7.) What warning does it 
give us? (Luke 13: 5.) What destiny is writtengmgainst all 
who will not hear the commandments of the Lerd; and do 
them? (vs. 11,12.) What did Jesus teach upon this subject? 
(Matt. 7: 26, 27.) Is, or is not, the prosperity of those who 
serve the Lord always interrupted? (vs. 13-37.) What isthe 
difference between the godly and the ungodly under similar 
trials? (2 Kings 19: 2, 14-20.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


FALSE WORSHIP OF THE TRUE GOD. 


| 
GOD'S LAW FORBIDS 
THE WORSHIP OF ANY IMAGE, 


| BRAZEN SERPENT 
"* _ CRUCIFIX, 


WORSHIP HIM IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. 


= 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT, | 





1. OBEDIENCE: 
Hezekiah ... clave to the Lord, 


2, REWARD: 
Whithersoever he went... he prospered, 


8. DISOBEDIENCE: 
Israel... obeyed not the voice of the Lord. 


4, PUNISHMENT: 
| And the king of Assyria carried Israel away unto 
Assyria. | 








ipievuncipuicionininitiion | 
SAY YE OF | 








with tears of passionate joy, believing it to have been brought 
from Paradise to earth, for the second time, when Abraham 
built the holy house at Mekkeh. Nor dare we forget that, in 
the Christian Church, pious credulity bowed down for cen- 
turies before the crown of thorns, the seamless coat, and the 
pillar of scourging,—relics of our Lord’s passion which were 
conveniently discovered in the fifth century, That the Jews 
should have erred in their reverence for the brazen serpent, 
will not be considered strange when we remember that even 
Christians believed that the so-called crown of thorns was, by 
a daily miracle, kept perpetually green, in evidence of its 
sacred character. 

In regard to the worship of the brazen serpent, it is worth 
noting that in Muhammadan lands to-day one of the great 
obstacles to the progress of Christianity is thaybelief of the 
Muhammadans that Christians are idolaters. Jn Muham- 
madans recognize the fact that Jews and Christians, as wor- 
shipers, with IslAm, of the one true God, stand in a different 
relationship to the Muhammadan faith than do the heathen. 
The Jews, say the Muhammadans, received a true revelation 
through Abraham and Moses, and the Christians through 
Jesus; but both Jews and Christians have corrupted thegtrue 
religion, which is found in its perfect form in the Quin In 
many respects the Muhammadans are more favorablé to 
Christians than to Jews; but when a Muhammadan enters a 
Roman or a Greek church, and finds a crucifix above the 
altar, and pictures upon the walls, he infers at once that all 
Christians idolaters. The Muhammadan bows to no image, 
to no picture} n religion, he is astrict observer of the second 
commandment. \ In the fantastic and intricate ornamentation 
of the Qurfin which lies before the writer, you will seek in 
vain for any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 

“He CALLED tr Nenvusntan.”—A play upon the Hebrew 
word nakhash, “a serpent,” and nekhosheth, “brass.” This is 
an example of a kind of play upon words which is very com- 
mon in Hebrew, but which is not reproduced in the English 
version. A few examples may be given. 


In Isaiah 24: 17 we have in English the words, “Fear, and 
the pit, and the snare, are upon thee.” In Hebrew, the words 
of coming doom fall like successive strokes of a hammer: 
“ Pakhadh, wa-pakhath, wa-pakh, are upon thee.” The 
writer in Kings indulges in a grim joke when he records 
Elijah’s calling down of fire from heaven. “If I be a man 
of God (eesh Eloheem),” says Elijah, “let fire (éh) come down 
from heaven. .. . And the fire of God (éh Eloheem) came 
down from heaven” (2 Kings 1:12). Samson’s pun upon 
the word K hamér, “an ass,” or “a heap,” or “amass,” has been 
rendered into vulgar English: “ With the jawbone of an ass, 
the (m)asses upon the (m)asses” (Judg. 15: 16). Isaiah hasa 
great tendency to verbal play. Thus we have “ destruction 
from the Almighty” (shodh from Shaddai, Isa. 13:6); “he 
looked for judgment (mishpat), but behold oppression (mis- 
pakh) ; for righteousness (tsedhagah), but behold a ery (tse’a- 
gah)” The phrase “line upon line, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little,” is a good example: Tsaw la-tsaw, tsaw la-isaw, gaw ka- 
qaw, qaw la-qaw, z’ér sham, z’ér sham, This extraordinary 
series of sounds is meant to be an imitation of a foreign lan- 


a ; TME RIGHTEOUS THE WICKED | guage or of defective speech, as is shown by the next verse 
Che Seeipenes Wares steoes Hhaias. | THAT | (Isa. 28: 11, marg.): “For with stammering lips and with 

fT Aatetyr one initia oe IT SHALL BE WELL IT SHALL BE ILL | another tongue will he speak to this people.” 
; nnet | WITH HIM: WITH HIM; As in the case of Nehushtan, puns upon names are common. 
‘ DID RIGH™ | FOR | | In Heshbon (Kheshbon) they devise (khasheboo) evil; Gilgal 
4 | WITH ALL HIS HEART. | THEY SHALL EAT THE FRUIT OF THEIR | | Shall go into captivity (Gilgal galah yig’leh); Tyre (Tsér) 


DOINGS. | did build herself as a stronghold (matsér*. 


— — Such examples 
rHE LORD WAS WITH HIM. 


L 
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Tell of the contrast in the kingdom of Israel, the siege of 


Samaria, and thousands carried away to slavery. A few words | 


tell the reason why. 
dishonor. 


God has left for Israel a monument of 


ISRAEL. 
THEY OBEYED NOT, 
THEY TRANSGRESSED. 
| THEY WOULD NOT HEAR NOR DO, 


Review and question on each of these examples, making prac- 
tical application as you carry on the review. 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


By what king of Israel did the Lord restore the coasts of 
Israel according to the prophecy of Jonah? (2 Kings 14: 25.) 
Name the six kings of Israel who succeeded him. Name the 
three contemporary kings in Judah. 

What kings of Assyria are named in the fifteenth chapter 


of 2 Kings? Show Assyriaon map. What was the character of 


Hezekiah’s father? (v. 1; 2 Chron. 28: 19-27.) What was the 
character of his mother? (v. 2 What was 
Hezekiah’s character? (v. 3.) 


; 2 Chron. 26: 5.) 





Are traits of character heredi- | 
tary, or are they not? If inherited, can or cannot their force | 


| 
FOUR TOPICS FOR PRACTICAL STUDY. 


| 1. WHAT HEZEKIAH DID (vy. 3). 
2. WHAT HEZEKIAH DID NOT DO (v. 6). 
38. WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO, 
4. WHAT WE OUGHT NOT TO DO. 


en 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T will love thee, all my treasure.” 

“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
“Our Lord is king forever.” 

“ How firm a foundation.” 


“Simply trusting every day.” 


| tified places 
| monuments. 
| simplest d 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Brazen SerPent.—The tendency to relic worship 
was as strong in the ancient East as it was everywhere else. 
Thus, the alleged bones of Zoroaster were carefully preserved | 
by the Persians, it being the common belief that the safety of 
the natiow depended upon the secure keeping of the bones of 
the saint| Modern travelers in India and Ceylon tell with | 
what pam Seria the so-called tooth of Booddha is reverenced 
by the Booddhists. | The Muhammadan kisses the Black Stone 


‘ ‘ . ' 


could be multiplied greatly. 

Towers; Fencep Crtres; Sreces.—Representations of for- 
" not uncommon on the Egyptian and Assyrian 

The watch-towers were small towers of the 

iption, set upon a height, whence the approach 
of a hostile forcescould be easily descried. | In some of the 
pictures of sieges found upon the monumenfs, cities are seen 
surrounded with water, whether of a moat or of a lake, and 
begirt with walls and towers. | In Babylonia, the cities were 
built upon mounds, and the battering rams of the assailants, 
which were also provided with towers, so as to command the 
walls, had to be drawn up the ascent. A copy of a bas-relief 
representing a battering ram on the way up such an ascent to 
the fenced city, may be seen in Layard’s Nineveh and its Re- 
mains (II, 282).| The representations of sieges are very 
graphic, The battering ram is shown in the act of destroying 
the walls, from its tower the assailants contend with the de- 
fenders on the city walls, ladders are planted against the forti- 
fications, and soldiers, armed with long spears, and protected 


| by great shields, make their ascent, followed by the bowmen ; 
| the defenders are hurled from the towers, and finally the in- 


habitants are driven into captivity, goaded by the rod and the 
spear of the conqueror. 

In several cases, captives are seen impaled on great stakes; 
but, both from the classics and the monuments, we learn that 
it was quite usual to deport a whole population to another 
city, hundreds of miles away. Sometimes, indeed, the women 
were taken at once as slaves, and the men were subjected to 
various forms of bodily mutilation, 
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TWO AMERICAN POLITICIANS* 


With ever¥ siietBeding year, it becomes more apparent 
that the period “before the war” has become historical 
for very many American students. Members of the 
senior classes in our colleges have, for the most part, no 
personal memory of the conflict; and tens of thousands 
of voters, this fall, look back upon Gettysburg, or Appo- 
mattox, or the Emancipation Proclamation, in much the 
same way that they regard Vera Cruz, or Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie. Temperate and impartial historical study 


’ of the civil war, and of the important events which pre- 


ceded it, is therefore becoming more common, and more 
highly esteemed. Leading generals on both sides are 
accumulating valuable material in The Century, The 
Magazine of American History, and elsewhere; and 
many obscure points have been cleared up, while addi- 
tional light has been thrown upon men and events 
already familiar. 

The present season gives us three political biographies 
of conspicuous Northern men, as well as a collected edi- 
tion of the writings of the most prominent Northern 
Democrat now out of office. These works are F. B, San- 
born’s life of John Brown, George 8. Merriam’s life of 
Samuel Bowles, the first two volumes of a long biography 
of. William Lloyd Garrison by his sons, and the Hon. 
John Bigelow’s collection of the public writings and 
speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Of the last two we will 
speak here. 

The first thing the reader notes with reference to this 
important life of Garrison, is the great size which it must 
reach on completion. The public, in its present fond- 
ness for biographical reading, is familiar with recent 
works of this class; in more than one volume: Haw- 
thorne’s life in two volumes, George Eliot’s in three, 
Carlyle’s in four, etc. But the present work seems likely 
to surpass any recent biography in the matter of volumi- 
nousness. The first volume carries the subject to the 
age of thirty; the secoud covers only five years more. 
On the same perspective,—even if we admit that the 
years between 1835 and 1840 were very important to 
Garrison,—we do not see how the work can be completed 
in less than five or six volumes, in which case it will 
rival in voluminousness that enormous biography, Mas- 
son’s life of Milton, Masson took 1,378 pages to carry 
Milton to the age of thirty-five, while Mr. Garrison’s 
sons take 1,002 for the corresponding period in their 
father’s career. As James Russell Lowell once said of 
the Masson work: “If the biographies of literary men 
are to assume this bulk, their authors should send a phial 
of elixir vite with the first volume, that a purchaser 
might have some valid assurance of surviving to see the 


last.,.. We envy the secular leisures of Methusaleh, | 


and are thankful that Ais biography, at least (if written 
us.” Seriously, a wrong is done both to the subject and 
to the reading public by such perspective. In the pres- 
ent instance, the filial piety of Mr. Garrison’s sons was 
doubtless supplemented by the existence of complete 





* William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879 : The Story of his Life, told by his 
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xi, 480. New York: The Century Company. Price, $5.00, 

The Writings and Speeches of Samuei J. Tilden. Edited > John Bige- 
low. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii, 606; 601. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Price, $6.00, 








files of their father’s paper, The Liberator, and by the 
fact that in some sense the work is a history of the anti- 
slavery movement. 

The second serious criticism to be made upon the book 
is in its (perhaps natural) lack of the critical temper. 
As is well known, Mr. Garrison not only opposed slavery 
with all his might, but opposed with almost equal zeal 
those who, desiring its abolition, adopted other methods 
than hisown. Many of these—such as Dr, Channing, 
President Wayland, Dr. Leonard Bacon, or the Hon. 
Charles Miner—were quite his equals in zeal, honesty, 
and Christian character. The authors have intended to 
be fair; they write with evident self-restraint; but the 
pictures of all but the immediate, unconditional Aboli- 
tionists, who frankly admitted that they had respect 
neither for the Constitution nor for the prevalent Ameri- 
ean Christianity of 1830-1840, are not drawn in attractive 
colors. A biography should always be just, and in the 
best sense charitable, to the other side; and, if so, not 
less to these on the same side, who differ only concern- 
ing me 5 

Whem/'We have made these important criticisms, we 
commen@ the work to public libraries in all parts of the 
country, to which it must be little less than indispensa- 
ble. It bears signs of the utmost diligence; it is full, 
nothing of any importance being omitted ; it is readable; 
it is accompanied by many admirable woodcuts of promi- 
nent Abolitionists, it is a beautiful piece of book-mak- 
ing in every respect; and, finally, it is supplied with an 
excellent system of side-notes, and with an index that is 
a model. 

Mr. Bigelow’s edition of the political writings of 
Samuel J. Tilden is also creditable to the industry, 
fidelity, and zeal of the editor. The extent, variety, and 
value of these papers will be a surprise to most readers. 
The first of them dates from 1833; the last was prepared 
in 1884. The range of subjects is as broad as American 
political history from the presidency of Jackson to that 
of Cleveland: it includes nullification, compromises with 
reference to slavery, the relation of the government to 
the treasury department and to the national bank, the 
public lands, prohibition, the preservation of the Union, 
the powers of the president and of Congress during the 
war, reconstruction, the Tweed ring in New York City, 
canal management in New York State, Federal relations 
to state affairs, immigration, etc. Besides these, and 
personally more important than these, are Mr. Tilden’s 
veto messages and other gubernatorial papers, his letters 
relating to the presidential nomination, and all his writ- 
ings with reference to the electoral count. These various 
writings are accompanied by explanatory introductions 
and notes, and, of course, are chronologically arranged 
and indexed. Without claiming distinctly literary merit, 
they deserve this reproduction for permanent preserva- 
tion, in view of the long and influential career of the 
subject, and of his unique place in the history of presi- 
dential elections. The most novel and interesting part 
of the work—and one of its most valuable parts—is that 


| portraying Mr. Tilden’s earnest and able support of the 


revolt of the “ Free-Soil”’ or Van Buren Democrats, in 
1848, against the party as a whole, which was engaged 
in what Mr. Bigelow calls a “rash effort to make the 
nationalization of slavery one of the tests of Democracy.” 
Mr. Tilden was one of the founders of “the ‘ Free-Soil’ 
party; as distinguished from the party of unconditional 
abolition.” Mr. Bigelow claims that Mr. Tilden’s nomi- 
nation for the presidency, and the Democratic victory 


| of 1884, were the vindication of the New York Demo- 
_crats who nominated Van Buren against Cass, and who 


finally saw their principles triumph, in and out of the 
party. 

Strange to say, the chief defect in these volumes is the 
lack of a clear and concise history of what was done in 
the whole electoral count controversy of 1876-77, from 
election day to the inauguration of Mr. Hayes. A 
chronological table of leading events and dates in Mr. 
Tilden’s life would also have been a convenience. 





No diminution of popular interest in books of travel 
in the Lands of the Bible has resulted from the multipli- 
cation of such books in these later years. A new book 


| in this line is always likely to awaken a new interest. 
in the same longeval proportion), is irrecoverably lost to 


That it is more and more difficult, however, to obtain a 
fresh and suggestive title for such a book, is indicated 
in the combination, from Prime’s well-known Tent-Life 
in the Holy Land, and Dulles’s A Ride Through Pales- 
tine, in the title of the Rev. Dr. Van Horne’s new book 
of travel: Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land. This 
book is pleasantly written, and gives many special inci- 
dents of personal experience of journeying calculated to 
throw light on thescenes of the Bible narrative. The picto- 


rial illustrations in this work are also good—a great improve- 
ment on the pictures in such a volume of ten years ago. 
The work is popular rather than scholarly, and the ex- 
planatory footnotes, which are added by the Editor of The 
American Sunday-school Union, can hardly be said to 
effect a change in this direction ; for errors of statement, 
which are to be expected in a running narrative, are 
only more marked when they appear in a formal supple- 
mentary note cf revision. Thus it is said (p. 99): “Only 
four times have Christians been permitted to enter this 
mosque [at Hebron],—the Prince of Wales in 1862 and 
1881, the Marquis of Bute in 1866, and the Crown Prince 
of Russia in 1869.” But the facts are, that the Prince 
of Wales visited it only in 1862; it was his sons who 
were there in 1881. The Crown Prince of Prussia—not 
of Russia (is there a crown prince of Russia?)—was the 
visitor in 1869. Moreover, General Lew. Wallace, while 
our minister at Constantinople, entered the mosque after 
the latest British party. Again (p. 154): “ The so-called 
tombs of the Kings are known to the natives as Kabur es- 
Salatan, or ‘ tombs of the Sultan.’” But “salitan” is the 
plural (“sultans”), and it is only another form of the term 
for “sovereigns.”” Qaboor el-Malook, “ Tombs of the 
kings,” is likewise employed by the natives. References 
in these notes to the transliteration of Arabic words in 
the “Survey of Western Palestine,” would seem to indi- 
dicate a belief that a single standard prevails in the vol- 
umes of that Survey; whereas different writers therein 
transliterate differently. Possibly Professor Palmer’s 
work is taken by this annotator as the standard; yet (at 
p. 248) Dahy (Doohy) is given for Dithy (Duby), there 
being no authority for the long uw. But Dr. Van Horne’s 
book deserves, and will have, a place with popular read- 
ers, even though it cannot—with or without its notes— 
make claim to scientific accuracy. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 352. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school 
Union.) 


Like the daily newspaper, the modern post-office is a 
marvel of minute sub-division of labor, and of compli- 
cated machinery, working under the control of cultivated 
intelligence. Yet mischances will happen in the best 
regulated post-office, as well as in the best regulated fam- 
ily; and the humorous side of the post-office is the side of 
its experience which the public best appreciate—in the 
library. This is the side which is emphasized, though 
not to the exclusion of really valuable material of other 
kinds, in The Royal Mail, Its Curiosities and Romance, by 
James Wilson Hyde, superintendent in the General 
Post-office, Edinburgh. Mr. Hyde begins with a series 
of sketches of the workings of the old and of the present 
post-office system in England and Scotland, and follows 
these with chapters on strange addresses, post-office 
robberies, telegraphic blunders, odd complaints, singular 
coincidences, savings-bank curiosities (in Great Britain 
the post-office is also a savings bank), post-office “red 
tape,” etc. The chapter on strange addresses is illus- 
trated with a series of fac-similes of the addresses 
described. Altogether, the book is one which will 
minister both to the reader’s amusement and to his in- 
struction, and Harpers have done well in adding it to 
their Handy Series. (16mo, pp. 216. New York: Har, 
per and Brothers. Price, 25 cents.) 


The theological reader will hardly expect to find 
under the orthodox title of A Baptist Meeting-House, the 
life-story of one of the best known of Unitarian editors, 
For several months, a series of papers narrating the 
religious journeyings of one Asked-of-God from the Bap- 
tist faith to Unitarianism, has been appearing in The 
Christian Register. There were few literary readers of 
the series who did not guess at once that Asked-of-God 
was only the English translation of the Christian name 
of Samuel J. Barrows, the editor of the Register. The 
series is now issued as a volume by the American 
Unitarian Association under Mr. Barrows’s own name, 
The narrative is written in Mr. Barrows’s graphic style; 
and while much of the author’s writing will cause both 
pain and sadness, not only to the Baptists, but to mem- 
bers of other orthodox denominations, all can sympa- 
thize with the kindly trend of the author’s thought, with 
his reverent spirit, and with the tenderly reminiscent 
style in which the series is written. The biography of 
any man, if faithfully told, is worth reading; much 
more so is the story of his religious life, with its hopes, 
its doubts, its fears, and its faith. In these elements of 
pathetic interest, Mr. Barrows’s life-story will not be 
found lacking. (16mo, pp. viii, 221. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association.) 


Although Charles Dickens was a poet as weil as a 





novelist, his most successful work as a poet was done in 
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prose. Even Ivy Green, the poem by which he is best 
known, is inferior in poetical power to several of the 
more pathetic prose passages in the novels. We are 
reminded of this fact by White, Stokes, and Allen’s 
recent addition to their parchment-covered books of 
The Complete Poems of Charles Dickens, None of these 
poems rise above the grade of second class, unless it be 
The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, which as a piece 
of rough popular humor has been rarely excelled. The 
preface is moderate in its claim of high poetical powers 
for Dickens; but it is somewhat late in the day to talk 
of “Thackeray’s famous improvisation The Three 
Sailors” (better known as The Ballad of Little Billee). 
Little Billee has existed as a folk-song for centuries 
among the Breton fishermen ; and Thackeray simply set 
it forth in an English dress, and with an English local 
coloring. The print and paper of this edition of Dickens’s 
poems are excellent; the title-page is printed in red; 
and the cover is vellum-paper, with red lettering, and 
with a bright-colored pansy on the upper left-hand 
corner. (16mo, pp. 142. New York: White, Stokes, 
and Allen. Price, $1.00.) 

Dear old Isaac Watts! What child has not learned his 
hymns, and what young person, born within the last 
quarter of a century, Aas read his book on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind? A hundred and fifty years ago the 
last-named volume was the best work of its kind in the 
English language, and even now it has qualities to 
recommend it which are lacking in some more modern 
manuals. Professor 8. N. Fellows, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has done good service, therefore, to young 
thinkers, in preparing an edition of Watts on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, adapted to modern needs. In doing 
this, the editor has reduced the bulk of the original 
work by about one-third, and has adled an excellent 
analysis, which shouid aid the student in making the 
author’s thought his own. The most valuable quality of 
Dr. Watts’s manual is its intensely practical nature; and 
this has been increased in the present edition by the use 
of heavy type for the important words and sentences. 
The illustrations (verbal, not pictorial) are printed in 
smaller type at the foot of the paragraph to which they 
apply. (16mo, pp. 200. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co.) 


Historical fiction occupies a proportionably larger 
place in the literature of to-day than in that of any 
previous period. This is due not only to the fact that 
fair historical scholarship and the capability of writing 
attractive prose are more widespread than ever before, but 
that there is now a larger public than at any previous 
day, who have an intelligent appreciation of the great 
world-movements, ancient and modern. A fairspecimen 
of the better class of work, not actually creative, which 
is being done in this department, is Ellen Palmer’s 
Heroes of Ancient Greece. This is a story of the time of 
Socrates, built upon a careful study of Xenophon and 
Plato’s portraitures of Socrates, and illustrating the 
condition of the ancient world before the advent of the 
Messich. A Hebrew youth, Asahel, is introduced into 
the story with good effect. The narrative is full of color, 
and its fidelity to historical fact and to ancient customs 
is sufficient to make it helpful to young students of 
ancient Greek life. (16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 200. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 


Not long ago, mention was made in this column of a 
volume of poetry on scientific subjects ; and now comes 
a moderately long series of verses on a philosophic sub- 
ject,— Immortality Inherent in Nature, by Warren Sumner 
Barlow. The reader may judge for himself of the value 
of this volume from two specimen stanzas : 


“Then Effect, devoid of being, 
Cause may nevermore rehearse 
The Eternal Power and Wisdom 
That ordained the universe 
“ But Effect will ride forever 
In the chariot of Cause 
Driven by inherent forces, 
Guided by unerring laws.” 


The portrait of the author forms the frontispiece of 
this gilt-edged volume. (16mo, pp. 38. New York: 
Fowler and Wells. Price, 60 cents.) 





Lovers of quaint and slyly humorous Charles Lamb 
will be glad to know that Mr. John B. Alden has pro- 
duced a cheap reprint of the Essays of Elia with Mr. 
Alfred Ainger’s introduction. In their way, these essays 
are unique in literature, and many who could not afford 
the more expensive editions will be glad to add these 
essays to thejr library, now that their cost is reduced to 
a few dimes. The form of the book is a narrow oblong. 


50 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 
BY F. G. ENSIGN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT OF THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 








Appreciating the value of systematic and wisely 
directed- missionary effort for the children and youth 
who are not reached by the churches, several counties in 
Nebraska, Dakota, and Iowa have called upon the super- 
'intendent of the American Sunday-school Union for the 
| Northwest to co-operate with them in sustaining mis- 
sionaries who shall gather in the neglected children. 
One county in Iowa has been united in this co-operation 
for several years, and whereas only about eight hundred 
children were numbered in all their schools when they 
began, now they have over ten thousand children in their 
Sunday-schools. Another county entered into the alli- 
ance a little over a year ago, and over a thousand 
members have been added to the Sunday-school mem- 
bership in the county. 

In still another county there have been permanently 
established thirty Sunday-schools, where there was no- 
thing being done before the missionary began his work. 
The secretary observes the following results from the 
work thus far in the entire county: (1.) More people 
are interested. (2.) A larger attendance in Sunday- 
schools. (3.) Better teaching. (4.) Better records 
kept. (5.) A larger number of schools continuing 
through the year. (6.) More conversions reported 
every year since the missionary was employed (1881) 
than ever before. A number of other countics have 
moved in the same direction, and will have men in the 
field before long to look after the waste places. There 
should be such a missionary in every large and thickly 
settled county in Illinois and Iowa, not to work a month 
or two in the year, but twelve months. There is a more 
important and telling service to be rendered in the win- 
ter than in the summer. Teachers are to be instructed; 
religious interest that has been awakened by the study 
of the Bible is to be fostered and guided; prayer-meet- 
ings are to be established, personal house-to-house visita- 
tions to be made, and the pastorless and churchless and 
homeless ones to be looked after. 

The secretary of one of the county Sunday-school 
associations of Minnesota states that one-half the Sun- 
day-schools of his county were organized and are sus- 











tained by a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
| Union. His winter work is the ingathering from the 
summer planting. Last winter one hundred and thirty- 
five persons were converted in his meetings. Not a few 
of these persons thenceforward became positive forces 
| for good in their communities. 

The American Sunday-school Union has the experi- 
ence, the helps, and the machinery needful to follow up 
such work ; and there is no Sunday-school work that has 
ever been done in the West that has been more perma- 
nent in its character or larger in its results. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—From the secretary of the Maine Sunday-school 
| Association comes a brief account of the eighteenth an- 
| nual convention recently held: “The eighteenth anni- 
versary of the Maine Sunday-school Association, held at 
Auburn, October 21-23, drew a full attendance, and 
was throughout a decided success. Indeed, with such a 
programme as was there presented, success ought to be 
expected anywhere. As leading speakers and directors, 
the Association was fortunate insecuring a strong combi- 
nation in Secretary Downing, the Revy.Smith Baker, and 
Mrs, Crafts, while they were equally favored in the ele- 
ment of local assistance, having the earnest co-operation 
of such men as President Hyde of Bowdoin, Dr. A. K. P. 
Sewell of Portland, and the Rey. C. H. Daniels of the Pay- 
son Memorial Church of the same city. In the important 

matter of temperance instruction in the Sunday-school, 
|the convention was deeply interested in an excellent 
| address by the national secretary of the Women’s Chris- 





tian Temperance Union, Miss Lucia E. F. Kimball of 


Chicago. The time of the session was largely devoted 

to the now everywhere uppermost subject,—better teach- 
| ing,—and the attention bestowed upon those who set 
| forth the principles of the new Sunday-school education, 
| gave evidence that Maine teachers are not indifferent to 


service is to be better done in this part of the gospel 
ministry. 


(16mo, pp. 236. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 





As a state, Maine is not yet fully awake to! operation. 


Sunday-schoo] needs and opportunities; but during the © 
last three years remarkable progress has been made, 
which is an earnest of more rapid advancement in the 
future. The officers of the Association for the coming 
yearare: President, the Rev. J. W. Bashford of Portland; 
secretary, the Rey. B. P. Snow of Biddeford ; treasurer, 
A. G. Dewey, Eeq., of Portland.” 


—Pennsylvania state Sunday-school convention has 
just been held, and the results have been more than 
usually encouraging. Mr. E. Payson Porter, the state 
statistical secretary, writes: “ We have had the best con- 
vention and largest representation since my connection 
with Pennsylvania state work. Every evening the 
Lutheran and Presbyterian churches were packed; and 
the third night the lower part.of the Lutheran church— 
equalto'@ third church—was given to Mrs, Kennedy, 
Mr. @. B. Neisley, the new chairman of the executive 
committee, presiding. Seven of the ten districts were 
Tepresented, and I am sure that a majority of the coun- 
tieS<in the state were included in this representation. 
There was rejoicing in view of the fact that we now rank 
asabanner state. The international map was before the 
convention (as well as maps of the state representing 
district, county, and township organization, and also the 
percentage of population in Sunday-schools by districts 
and counties, on the plan of the colored international map), 
and the comparison with the organization and work in 
sister states was apparently more favorable than hitherto. 
The following is the new list of state officers: President, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall of Philadelphia; vice-presidents, the 
Rev. J. M. Barnett of Washington, W. L. Woodcock of 
Altoona; recording secretary, William Kennedy of Potts- 
ville; state secretary, E. Payson Porter of Philadelphia; 
treasurer, John Haas of Sunbury; executive committee, 
chairman, C. B. Neisley of Mechaniesburg, John R, 
Whitney of Philadelphia, the Rev. 8. G. Shannon of Sun- 
bury, Charles McIntire, Jr., M.D., of Easton, Rev. J. H. 
Pugh of Pittsburgh; First district, Arthur J. Pilgrim of 
Pottsville; second, Hon. Hubbard B. Payne of Wilkes- 
Barre; third, Rev. Alexander Henry of Williamsport ; 
fourth, Clarence J. Reddig of Shippensburgh ; fifth, 
William 8. Ross, M.D., of Altoona; sixth, the Rev. J. W. 
Reimensnyder of Lewistown; seventh, A, E. Whitney 
of Ridgway; eighth, William H. Koonce of Clark; 
ninth, Samuel A. Craig of Brookville; tenth, John 
Aiken of Washington.” 


SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 

—Teachers’-meetings are always helpful, but they are 
not always as helpful as they might be. Sometimes, for 
instance, the teachers who attend come unprepared to 
contribute anything to the mutual store of helpful sug- 
gestions. One way of remedying this evil is that in use 
in Bethany Sunday-school of the Reformed Church on 
the Heights, Brooklyn. The superintendent of Bethany 
sends out weekly the card of which a copy is given below 
to the teachers whom he wishes to take a special part in 
the meeting. This has the advantage of giving every 
teacher a definite part in the work. The card reads: 





Wi. .oceissnonscvidschncvakseh chasaipee aaa 

Will you please be present next Wednesday 
GVO, 0<5shecc0 catsisees bectetens , 188 , at the meeting 
of the “‘ Teachers’ Circle,’’ and give a verbal or a 
written explanation to the following portion of next 
Sunday’s lesson : 


SOOO E CREE TET E EEE HER EE TEST EEE EEE CEES EEEES EHEEEEEED CHSEHEEEE OHEEEEE EE 











For those who fail to come to the meetings, another 
form is used, which is herewith appended : 





THE TEACHERS’ CIRCLE OF BETHANY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
holds weekly meetings at the Chapel on Wednes- 
day evenings, from 8.45 to 9.30. 
The current lesson or other topics relating to 
Bethany are discussed informally. 
You are requested to be present. 














—Up in the mountain town of Grass Valley, Nevada 
County, California, there is a Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of nearly seven hundred members. The 
superintendent, Mr. C. F. McNeill, in his communica- 
tions to his teachers, uses a letter form, with the printed 


| namé of the school as superscription, beneath which is a 


blank space for the letter which is to be written. On 
the opposite page are printed a series of rules and sug- 


| gestions herewith given: “It is very necessary to the 


| the improved methods of work by which the Master’s | success of our school that the following suggestions or 


rules be carefully observed. We urgently ask your co- 
(1.) Regularity and punctuality in attend- 
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ance, (2.) The teacher is held responsible 
for order in the class, and should sit with 
the class during opening and closing ser- 
vices, and lead the class in the general 
exercises. Be an example of reverence 
and order. (3.) Always give the super- 
intendent timely notice in case you are 
to be absent. (4.) Keep a careful record 
of your class——always notify the librarian 
of any changes. Take no new scholars, 
nor permit any to leave your class for 
another without consulting the super- 
intendent. (5.) Come to the teachers’- 
meetings. (6.) Be patient. (7.) Remem- 
ber, we are teachers on Monday, Tues- 
day, etc., as well as Sunday afternoons,” 
This method has the advantage of keep- 
ing teachers posted as to the standard of 
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THE NOVEMBER CENTURY. 


aN 

meATE Dit CENTURY, with the October number, closed its fifteenth year, 
NX Tt and the most successful in its history. The remarkable interest in 
4 Mer the War Papers and the many timely articles and strong serial 


ee features that have appeared during the past year in Tue CENTURY 
have given it a regular circulation of 





Over Two Hunprep THovsanp Copies MonTHLY. 


The November number, beginning a new volume, contains: 


“ Chattanooga,” by Gen. Grant, 


The third of Gen. Grant’s contributions to the War Papers, clearly 


describing the Chattanooga campaign, and with much of personal 
interest. 


Three Short Stories. 





the school; for whenever the superinten- 


dent writes, and whatever he writes about, | the Mountain,” is accompanied by a full-page picture by the artist-author; Mrs. Jackson’s 
ad | « 4 / > , % 


there are the rules and the suggestions, 
in legible print, on the opposite page. 


- BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. | 
“ A correct statement of the circulation of The | 
Sunday School Times és given each week. The | 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a refrigerant | 
drink in fevers. Dr. C. H.8. Davis, Meriden, 
Conn., says: “I have used it as a pleasant and 
cooling drink in fevers, and have been very 
much pleased with it.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of | 
zinc and leather, ry them. 


Books of Interest. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


By George A. Shaw, A full account of 
the great island of Madagascar, its inhabitants, 
history, productions, missions, ete. together 
with a full history of the recent attempts of | 


the French to seize the island, written by Mr. | 
Shaw, who was a missionary from London. 
Fully illustrated and map, 12mo, 438 pages. 
20 cuts, $1.50, 


HOME-LIFE IN CHINA. 


By Mrs. Bryson, Wuchang, China. A 
description of every-day life among Chinese 
homes, written by one many years a missionary 
among them. It is full of incidents and detail, 
and has a full account of mission work among 
the people. 12mo, 314 pages. 22 cuts. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 953 | 
State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., Chicago. | 


THE LEAF CLUSTER 


FOR 1886. 


Tt is the design of the LEAF CLUSTER to appeal to the 
eyes of the little people, and _ to convey the salient les- 
sons of the International Series, Sabbath after Sab- | 
bath, The size of the Lear CLUSTER is 24x38 inches. | 
Forty-eight pictures are provided for the year, They | 
constitute a sort of | panorama for the instruc- | 
tion of old and young. ‘he accurate drawing, the | 
brilliant coloring, the bold lettering, the charming 
selection of Scripture verses, the directions to teach- | 
ers and parents, the Whisper Songs—all contribute | 
to make the LEAF CLUSTER a text-book as well asa | 

icture gallery, The LEAF CLUSTER may also be used | 
n the Intermediate class, where pupils beyond the | 
Primary grade will be able to enjoy them, and receive 
more instruction from them than even the Primary 

upils. Price of the LEar CLUSTER for the year, $1.00. 
‘or the quarter, $1.00, 

Sample sheet sent free to any address on receipt of 

postal request, Address, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 











S. C. HAYES, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 





| During the past year valuable contributions to future history, and at the same time interestin; 
| personal papers by Generals Grant, McClellan, Beauregard, Longstreet, Jos. E. Johnston, an 


|_word and picture a tricycle pilgrimage among the quaint old towns of Italy. 


By Frank R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, and Helen Jackson (H. H.). 


Mr. Stockton’s is entitled “ A Story of Seven Devils ;” Mrs. Foote’s story, “A Cloud on 
story is called “The Mystery of Wilhelm Riitter.” 
Three Richly Illustrated Articles. 


“ A Photographer’s Visit to Petra,” with eighteen interesting pictures of the historic stone 
city; “Typical Dogs—Setters,” by various experts, with seven illustrations ; “ Living English 
Sculptors,” by Edmund Goose, with eight pictures. 


Two Important Essays. 
“Danger Ahead,” a timely discussion of Socialism and the Labor problem, by Lyman 
Abbott (with a full-page picture, “The Socialist”); and “The United Churches of the 


United States,” by Prof. Shields, of Princeton, introducing a series of papers on church unity 
by representatives of various denominations, 


A Novel by Mary Hallock Foote, 


* John Bodewin’s Testimony,” a story of mining life (like the author’s “ Led-Horse Claim”), 
begins in this issue, and will continue through six or eight numbers. 

Other contents include: a short paper by Edward Everett Hale, on Chautauqua; an 
editorial on “ The Outlook for Civil Service Reform”; Open Letters on a number of timely 
subjects; Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.), Edith M. Thomas, Emma Lazarus, and others ; 
in Bric-d-Brac, a cartoon by Kemble, with several poems in light vein. 


Some of the features of THE CENTURY for 1885-6, 
Not begun in this number, are as follows: 


Novels by W. D. Howells and George W. Cable. 


Mr. Howells’s story, which introduces some of the characters in “The Rise cf Silas 
Lapham,” treats of a simple-souled country youth, who-comes to Boston with a trashy poem he 
has written, and with no other visible means of support. Mr. Cable’s novelette, “ Grande 
Pointe,” is located among the Acadians of Louisiana, 


The War Papers 


Will be continued until the chief events of the War for the Union have been described. 


others, have appeared in THe Century. In early numbers will appear, “ Preparing for the 
Wilderness Campaign,” by General U. S. Grant; “The Monitors,” by-Captain John Ericsson ; 
“The Battle of Shiloh,” by General D. C. Buell; “The Battle cf Antietam,” by General 
McClellan; “The Second Bull Run Campaign,” by Generals Pope, Fitz John Porter, Long- 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





/'THE SUNDAY DINNER-TABLE. 


[Maria Hyde, in The Westminster Teacher. ] 

“ Didn’t we haye a good sermon?” in- 
quired the eldest son, with all the zest of 
his satisfaction in his tone. 

“Good!” echoed the father, scornfully, 
bristling up as usual when the word “ser- 
mon” was uttered. ‘“ He took ten minutes 
to prove something that we know as well 
as he does, ten more—” 

A shade of distress flitted across Sophy’s 
eyes; the minister had made her feel that 
she was asinner. Was not that worth ten 
minutes? 

“ And as for the prayer,” continued the 
head of the family, with a gesture of im- 
patience, “ it was the dryest prayer I ever 
listened to.” 

“Perhaps he was not praying to you,” 
suggested the privileged member of the 
family. 

“T think it was the loveliest prayer I 
ever heard,” exclaimed the visitor, with 
rising color. 

The visitor, by the way, did not enjoy 
the prayers of the head of this family. In 
her own young opinion, addressing God in 
long, hard phrases, made him seem high 
up and away off from her. 

“Such length! Such diffusiveness and 
minuteness! Such rambling! It was a 
talk, not a prayer. He brought in every- 
body under the sun.” Impulsive young 
visitor kept her lips shut, but she could 
not keep the indignant flash out of her 
eyes. The prayer in church that morning 
had touched her as prayer rarely had 
touched her before. At that instant she 
hotly wished that she might never have to 
hear the head of the family pray again. 

“ Prayer is not a thing to be criticised,” 
suggested the eldest son, gently. “I never 
felt so clearly as I did this morning, how 
Christ is our only hope. Our minister 
made it so strong and clear.” 

“ After rambling on ten minutes about 





street, and others. Contributors to follow include Generals Henry J. Hunt, Wade Hampton, 
J. B. Gordon, Fitzhugh Lee, O. O. Howard, Alfred Pleasanton, Q. A. Gilmore. “The 
Recollections of a Private” will be continued at intervals, and there will be special war 
papers of an anecdotal or humorous character. 


Naval Engagements. 

Graphic papers will be printed on the Alabama-Kearsarge Fight, by the executive | 
officer oF the Alabama, and the surgeon of the Kearsarge, and by one of the crew of the 
Alabama. Also papers on the destruction of the Albemarle, and of operations in Mobile 
Bay, Charleston Harbor, the Mississippi River, and at Fort Fisher. 


Short Stories 
Will appear by Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) Joel Chandler Harris, 


H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, R. M. Johnston, and others. 
Cable on Creole Slave-Songs and Song-Dances. 


Mr. Cable will contribute a series, illustrated by D. W. Kemble, on the songs of the quad- 
roons, the Voudous, the rites and songs of negro serpent-worship, etc. 


A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pennell, the writer, and Mr. Joseph Pennell, the artist, will describe by 





Papers on Persia. 


at \ y P : y | 
The customs, government, scenery, arts, ete.; by Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, lately U. 8. | 
Minister to Persia; with illustrations from drawings and photographs. 


Historical and Astronomical Papers. | 

Edward Eggleston on the American Colonies; Dr. B. E. Martin on “Old Chelsea,” | 
describing the haunts of Queen Bess, Carlyle, and others. Popular and practical papers on 

“Sidereal Astronomy,” by Prof. Holden. All profusely illustrated. | 


| 
Manual Education, | 


nature!’”’ commented the argumentative 
voice of the father. By this time con- 
scientious Sophy has a finger-tip pressed 
into each ear; that sermon was one of the 
marked periods in her spiritual growth. 
* And, then, the idea of saying—” 

The sensitive boy of fourteen, whose 
mercury rises and falls with every change 
in the home atmosphere, dropped his eyes 
and looked troubled. All his delight in 
the plain, strong sermon had been marred, 
even while listening to it, by the dread 
that somebody at home would pick flaws 
in itatthe dinner-table. If he might have 
listened with an untroubled heart, into 
what ready soil the seed would have been 
dropped that day! Sometimes I think 
that Satan takes more delight in the Sun- 
day dinner-table, than in any home-gath- 
ering through the week. He knows what 
little winds carry the good seed away. 

Somebody, anxious to interrupt the flow 
of unkindly criticism, now made a hurried 
remark : 

“ Did you see that lady in front of us? 
Wasn't her bonnet grotesque? Just the 


| Treated by Colonel Auchmuty, founder of the trade schools in New York, the Rev. Dr. | shape and colors to make her hideous.” 
932 Arch Street, Phila. 


A FULL LINE oF 
| 
School and Medical Text-Books. 
A carefully selected stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Juvenile Books in great variety. Library committees 
are invited to call and examine my stock. Liberal dis- 
count, aM sesamiae 
EN MAN'S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A GASKELL & CO, N, Y. City. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO 
SEND TO JOHN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
~ Broadway, N. Y , and geta handsome journal free. 





Publishers, 13 Astor 
ey Place, New York, 





ie. na —_ 
Rend tor ggmple copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. G. Hazard. Cong. 8S. 8. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 





END POR PHBOLSGICAL CATALOGUE. 
Ht. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Si. Philadelphia, Pa 

end 15 cents to IH. H. Carter, Stamoner, 3 Beaeoy Si., 
Boston, for sampies of paper and envelopes 


16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, §. | 
$ F. L, MOORE, 15S. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| take subscriptions, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. 


Washington Gladden, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and others. 

It is impossible to give here anything more than a glimpse of the leading subjects. The | 
magazine will make a feature, as it always has done, of timeliness in its articles, and this fact 
precludes the announcements of what often prove THE CEentTurRy’s strongest points. Due | 
regard will be paid to variety in all general features; no special subject being allowed to 
monopolize attention. The illustrations will be the best that American artists and engravers 
(the latter are not equaled in any country) can produce. 


Special Terms on Back Numbers, 
Regular price, $4.00 a year, but in order that new readers may have the War Papers complete, 
we will send the twelve back numbers from Nov., 1884, to Oct., 1885, inclusive, with a year’s 
subscription, beginning with November, 1885, for $6.00 (back numbers only $2.00 by this 


with a year’s subscription from November, 1885, for $7.50. 


Back numbers and volumcs cannot | 

be supplied at these prices except with subscriptions. | 
| 

THE CENTURY ts an illustrated monthly magazine, appearing on the first day of each month. | 
Price, 35 cents a number, or $4.00 a year, in advance. Booksellers, newsdealers, and postmasters | 


All Special Offers filled by 
Tue Century Co,, 33 East 171TH Sr., New Yorx, 


dealers at publishers’ prices. 


A relieved laugh went around the table. 
Surely this was better than finding fault 
with the minister. But Sophy’s laugh 
had a touch of uneasiness in it. . For sev- 
eral Sundays she had been trying to school 
herself not to look at bonnets at church ; 
and this morning, under the impressive 
sermon, she had not even noticed the 


| offending bonnet almost within range of 
| plan), ore we will send the twelve back numbers bound in cloth, in two handsome volumes, | 


her eyes. 
The boy of fourteen looked up brightly. 


|“ We have such a good lesson for Sunday- 


school to-day.” 
“Tm glad there’s one good one,” grum- 
bled his next oldest brother. “I had 


come to the conclusion that they had 
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picked out the hardest and dryest parts of 
the Bible for the lessons. Your teacher is 
such a poke, with his melancholy voice 
and solemn face, I don’t see how you ever 
like the lessons.” 

Public opinion again quenched the boy 
of fourteen. Coming home from church, 
he had resolved to hurry through dinner 
that he might give the extra minutes to 
the study of the lesson; but if it was the 
dryest part of the Bible, and his teacher a 
“poke,” why should he care for the Sun- 
day-school? Perhaps he ought to be 
ashamed for staying after Sunday-school 
last Sunday to talk to the “poke” about 
something in the lesson. Of course, the 
big boys knew! 

“He has no more sense about asking 
questions,” continued the big boy. 

“Your superintendent is a superior 
man,” observed the head of the family. 
“T noticed in prayer-time this morning 
how uneasy he was under that long prayer. 
He couldn’t keep his head down through 
three sentences.” 

The visitor flushed again. By this time 
she had almost resolved to be busy else- 
where when the time for family worship 
should come to-night. The listener, who 
was not a Christian, and who had spent 
her Sunday morning in reading “ George 
Eliot,” pushed her napkin into her ring 
with considerable energy. 

“T didn’t go to church this morning, 
and I do not intend to go to Sunday- 
school! A sermon that does no good, a 
prayer that irritates, dry parts of the Bible 
to study, and a poke to teach it, have no 
attractions for me.” 

The others, who were Christians, looked 
blank. i 

A blessing had been asked upon the 
dinner. What about a blessing upon the 
dinner-table talk ? 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of Peact of Peace. saver Re. 


R. Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjastment 
of appropriate Scripture and Christmas songs, 
the whole Service giving a vivid and stirring 
resentation of the birth of our ane and the 
meer i results that flow from His Messianic 
wor As a literary, musical and doctrinal 
effort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun- 
day. school. 


5 cts. each by Mail; $4 per 100 copies by Express. 


Xmas Annual No, 16.~Entrely new 


carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun- 
dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter- 
tainment. 


Price, 4 cts. each by Mail ; 











—Entirely new 


$3 per 100 by Express. 


7 —By W. H. Doane, Mus. Doc. A 

St. Nicholas. most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc., of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful ev: ening’ s 
entertainment. 


25c. each by Mail; $2.40 per doz. copies by Express 


Festival Anthems. > 3. . Dauen 


7 ma pages An- 
thems for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 


35 cts. by Mail; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 














OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SENT ON REQUEST. 
76 East Ninth Street, t,/81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO. 
UNEXCELLED “THE HOPE of ba 
anc ‘aro 8. eet es it jan- 
INS Ew ner Song-- Open music with cor- 
net parts arr. The most beautiful 
collection ever offered to supt’s., 
CHIMES of BETHLEHEM. 
xmas ‘SERVICE A ANNUAL, 
No. 5. 5c. $4.00 per 100. Equally 
ees | Choice. Send 15c. (stamps) for se- 
lection. Address. 
M [ SIC. EMMA PITT, ‘Publishe 
meen 205 N. Carey St., Baltimore, eM. 
s a 

Christmas Music, (885. 

The Morning Star.—A new service by Asa Hull. 
Price, 5 cents, postpaid ; $4.00 per hun., not postpaid. 

Hull's Christmas Annual.—Six new pieces, 5cfs.; 
36 cts. per doz., postpaid ; $2.00 per hun., not postpaid. 

Annuals for 1882, 1883, and 1884 will be kept in 
stock, and orders will be promptly filled. Price same 
as above. For specimen copies of the three, send 10c. 

Star of Hope.—Responsive service by Froelich, will 
also be kept in stock this year. Price, 5 cents each, 
postpaid ; $4.00 per hundred, not postpaid, 

Music Books. 

Jewels of Praise.—A New and Charming Book for 
Sunday-schools. Size, 192 pages. Price, 35 cents ; : 
$3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per hundred. 

Gem of Gems.—A Standard Sunday-school Music 
Book. Goodasnew. Price sameas “Jewels of Praise 


ospel Praise Book.—For Gospel Meetings 

Smaller Edition, 256 pp. $30.00 per hun. ; : by mail, 40 

Complete Edition, abs $40.00 per hun. ; by mail, oe 
Word Edition, bds., 50 per hun, Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


etc. 
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JENNY JUNE’S BOOKS For LADIES, & 


KNIT TING J AND CROCHET : A Guide to the Use of the i and the Hook. 


this new work -~ editor has taken s 
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and explain the technical details so clearly, that any one can poh rm follow the directions. 
large variety of stitches and a great number of patterns fully illustrated and described, which have all 
The aim of the editor has been 
guide to knitting and crotchet work. 
andsome cover, and contain: 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Macrame, and Crochet 


been tested by an expert before insertion in this collection. 
to supply women with an accurate and satisfactor 
This book is printed on fine paper, bound with a 
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Afternoon Dress, Evening Dress, 
, Sashes, Fans, Slippers, Bonnets, Parasols, 
Cases, Sachets, Lunch Cloths, Dinner Cloths, 
kins, ~~ Napkins, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, 
‘ush Scarfs, Chair Scarfs, Sofa Rugs, 
», ete. This will be found to be the only standard book 
0 cents. 


Address, 
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THE Monet SINGER, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


en attention te! 4an pam goon is emp to this 
\y pre} y good compilers and prac- 
tical men, Wo. PERKINS and D. B. OWNER. 

The whole 1 192 es have special reference to the 
Singin. ,and contain 57 Gleesand PartSongs, 
29 Hymn a 18 Anthems, 4 C hants, a Modulator, 
the Manual Signs, and 124 Graded Exercises, 


Price, 60 cents. $6.00 per Dozen. 


SONG BELLS. » =. Senmeen. 


A very favorite collection of genial songs for Com- 
mon 
Price, 50 Cents. 


SONG GREETING. acscemies scctieges. 
rfect success as a compilation, having a most 


tasteful collection of part-songs, voice exercises, etc, 
50 cents. S. $6. 00 per Dozen. 


HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM of SONGS. 


33 Songs of the highest order, by a famous composer. 
English and German words. The music appeals to the 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


__ Price, $1.50. 


COLLEGE SONGS, Cocents) WAR SONGS, 


(50 cents each) sell everywhere, and please everybody, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co. ,) for grand illustrated ( ‘atalogue 
of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trimmings. 


New Christmas Music, 


THE PROMISED KING. A new Musical and 
Responsive Exercise. Price, 94. 00 per 100; 5 cents 
eac. 

WARD & DRUMMOND’S Christmas Carols. 
No. 7. Six new pieces. Price, $2.00 per 100; 3 
cents each. 

CHRISTMAS GREETING. A Musical and Re- 

_—_ Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. 
ce, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents each. 

CHILDREN'S MESSIAH. A Musical and Re- 

nsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. 
ice, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents each. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6. 
$1.00 per hundred each respectively. 

CHRIST CHILD. A Primary Exercise. 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100. 








A sample of “each of above mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 3 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK crry. 


HOOD’S CAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
Are GRAND as ever. Try them! Price, five 
cents each ; $4.00 per 100. Alsonow ready, a 
beautiful CurisrmAs Cantata, by John R. 
Sweney, entitled 


TIME PICTURES. 


Price, music, 25 cents each ; $2.40 per dozen. 

Words only, $2.00 per 100, 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 
FULLSUPPLY, 


(PHAUTAUQUA BOOKS Send for circular, 
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PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch Street, Phila 


"LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 
a bright picture in color on the first page, 
with blank space on last for notices ete, 
120 pages ia each , assorted, 
SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


Two packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts. 
Price, 20 cents each; postage, 2 cents. 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromuiela St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St Philadelphia; 
Gb Stat State St., Rochester; isd Wabash Ave. 





The Seven Account System 
BOOK-KEEPINC JOURNAL. 


Aw peatnl Sroating om the following studies 
ADVANCE K-KEEPING, SHO THAND, 
RITH METIC DENMA ANSHIP , GERMAN, 


SPELLING, CORRESPONDEN 

COMMERCIAL LAW, I 
THE SEVEN pe he SYSTEM Co., 

Price, 25 cents. 22 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SON DAILY CALENDAR—I886. 


365 leaves in block-form, mounted on a beautiful 
chromo card. Teachers and students find it a valuable 
assistant to lesson study y- For sale by all leading book- 
stores om pe the U. S., or address 
JAMES ARNOLD. Publisher, Phila. 
Price, 50 cemts. Descriptive circulars mailed on 
application. 
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Text and Catch Thought from Sc % on each. 
W. H. HART, JR., 242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYMBOL GIFTSe2!";5<" 
Crafts for the use 
of S. S. Teachers 


eh SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list 
H. B, Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


UNDAY HICACO’S 
P CHOOL HEAPEST 
UPPLIES ONCERN 


HM. TOMLINSON, Publisher of 8. 8. Records, 

e S.S. Cards, ete. Catalogue free. CHICAGO, IL i 
BOOKS. Agents wanted. 

D. L. MOODY’S F. H. Revell, Publisher Chicago. 























Sunday-Schools will find our 


CKROLS = FOR 1885 


rior to any of those of Ducatiens years. The music 

= “ 1 ots and pretty, and by such writers as Geo. F, 
R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. Danks, 

, P. "Westendert, and others. The Carols also include & 


Beautiful Responsive Service 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 

16 pp. Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 

or 50cts. a dosen br mé ‘ail, postpaid; $4 a hundred 

by express, not prepaid. 


A NEW CHRIST MAS CANTATA, 


5 
SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, 
Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Dietts and 
Choruses, interpersed with bright and interesting dia- 
logues. There are several choruses composed espec aids 
for the little ones. Price 40cts. each by mail postpai 
$3 a dozen by express, not prepcid. 

Send for our complete lists of Christmas Muste. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Go., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1. CHURCH & CO., 65 East 13th Street, New York City 

















"SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Have youin your Sunday School Library the new book 
PINE CONES by Wits Boyp ALLEN? 
12mo, $1.00. 224 pp. [llustrated. 

The Editor of The Sunday School Times says: “ Mr. 
Allen is already known to the readers of the ‘ Sunday 
School Times’ as one of our best writers of stories for 
children. His style ismarked by a simplicity, natural- 
ness, and lack of sensationalism. Pin® Cones will 
doubtless be a welcome ardition to the shelves of 
many a Sunday-school library.’ 

The Congre gationatist says: “ The main narrative of 
PINE CONES is at once entertaining and instructive, 
and the minor stories combine fun, tenderness and 
sound teachings admirably.” 

Zion’s Heraid says :“ A wholesome and entertaining 
volume.” 

The Watchman says: “A charming holiday gift.” 

The Golden Rule says: “A sparkling, wholesome 
book—sweet and pure as the pine woods themselves.’ 

Wide Awake says: * Profusely illustrated, and brim- 
ful of incident, adventure, and fun.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “ A breezy, joyous, 
entertaining book, that will make boys nobler and 
girls gentler.” 

For sate by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


_D. LOTHROP & C0., Boston, Mass. 
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'History of Engiand 


FROM THE 
: INV. "ASION OFIU LIUSCHSAR 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688, 
-«3BY— 


DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, 


rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 


with the Author’s last cor- 


a short account of his life, written by himself. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 

A very attractive book in every respect, large 
clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red 
edges. 


Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mail for 75 
cents extra. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 














Indispensable to every 8S. S. Teacher. 
{Showing the changes made 
Companion. (and the reasons why made. 
By T. W. CHAMBERs, D.D., member of Revision Com- 
mittee Revised Old Testament. 
“ Admirable, clear, candid, convincing.”"—M. B. 
Riddle, D.D. 
“The readiest aid for ascertaining aud appreciating 
the changes.”—J. Henry Thayer, D. 
I2mo, cloth, $1. on. 
Funk «& Wagnalls, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 
* The Best Practical Art Magazine " 
AMATEUR. Monthly. 


is THE ART 
32 to50 large pages. Working De- 


| signs, Instructious,Criticisms, and Illustrations. Home 


LISTORY GRAMMAR. | 


Decoration and Furnishing ( Expertadvice free), Paint- 


| ing, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, Brass 


Hammering,and Ecclesiastical and other Art Needle- 
work. Numerous Colored Plates by distinguished painters. 
84.00a year. 3c. a number. Specimen, 2c. Mention 
this paper. Montague Marks, : 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


pur BEST SU NDAY-SC HOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOU GHTON, MIF FLIN, & CO.’S List. 

- H. ‘EILERS & CO., 
MAPS for s. S. lishers, St. Louis, Mo, 


Pub- 





peer PLUS SH ALBUMS SELLING 22 E ACT 
;e 


DESIGNS for Sunday- 
school. Various emblem- 
atic shapes, with Golden | 





MOORE, 155, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A cure t FANCY WORK 


THE LADIES’ MANUAL of FANCY WORK 


lain directions for Artistic Embroidery, 

‘ork, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet Work, 
Nett work, and all kinds of Fancy Needle Work- 
This Valuable Book is beautifully printed on 
fine tinted paper, and contains over 


500 Illustrations, Price 50 Cents. 
Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, 
Edgings, Cross Stitch, Point Russe, Berlin and 
Shetland Wool, Applique, Kate Greenaway 
designs for Doylies, ete. Handkerchief bor- 
ders, Macrame, Holbein work, Java Canvas, 
Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, Foot 
Stools, Work Baskets, Lambre 
ins, Work Bags,Scrap Baskets, 
Favie- -patterns, Folding Screens, 
Sofa Cushions, Slipper Patterns, 
Wall Pockets, Towel Racks, 
Tidies,Catchalis, Chair Bolsters, 
School Bags, Patch Work, Tri 
cot and Burlaps, Wood Baskets, 
Bibs, Shoe Bags, Jewel Boxer, 
Knitted Jackets, Pillow Shams, 
Pag Hang 4 of other designs 


Ire. 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS WITH EACH DESICN. 
JUNE, in her preface to this book says: “The 
oe. 1 colons aims to supply within its compass a greater va- 
poy of excellent designs—eve: one’of which is useful for dress 
oa hom ever before been gathe 
within the leaves of one manual.” 
PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. Address, 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
























The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
| handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLisHER, 


P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which jaclude postage : 

m | to 4 copies, one year $2.00 each. 

5 to 9 copies... mm * 

* 10 to 19 copies.. 

“ 20 copies or ove 

Three or six months at the sa f 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
owe address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
poems, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Ditferent schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
witb the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 













The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one adress, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The aad label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the Fe eo has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a@ request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received,. 


Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the jaa ous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed tast year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ON¥ in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 





per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda: y School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence, 


) JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
} P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, 


can do their own Stamping for Em- 
proidery, and Paintin 9 re our 
rforated ican pony which can be 
and can be 


easiiy transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 
used over and over. Our new outfit 
= 30 useful Patterns (full size) viz.: 44 doz. Fruit 
for Doylies, one Spray cach of Apple-Blose 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in, Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for ible Stamping, 85, Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 cta. ee oe 8,15 cts. 
ll the above, $1.15, postpaid. | Agents Wanted,. 
ATTEN PUB. CO., 3 West Mth St., New York. 


y TO EMBROIDER 


' CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends, called 
“Waste Embroidery.” 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost one dollar in skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of crazy 
stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40cts, instamps 
or tal note to THE BRAINERD & ARM. 
s ONG C€O.,, 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H EAD UARTER FOR LADIES’ FANCY 
WORK. Special Offer? 
We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 
(Price, lsc) for three 2c. stamps. A Feit Tidy, Im- 
ted Silk to work it, and IlWustrated Price List for ten 

. SLAMS. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


TU RKISH RUG Patterns, Catalogue free, 
E. 8. Frost & Co., 22 Tre- 
mont Row. Boston, Mass, 


BOOK OF COLORED HAND-KNIT 
HM. TAYLOR # (0., Philada, SMYRNA RUGS 


Use Eureka Sewing Silk. ise 


ryvhe“ Antomatic’ Sewing Machine. Best in theworld. 
Willcox & Gibbs, S.M, Co, ,658 Broadway, New York 


Headquarters for Ladies’ Fency Work. Circulars 


free. J. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 



































SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
CUADBORN & COLDWELL M’'f'gCo.,Newburgh,N.Y 








The Blatchley sos 'Narker'street, Phila, Par 








F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, | 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0. 


Ask Your Grocer strernre SOAP. 


j 


| A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“4 Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book, It is replete In just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Graminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich so proneanty 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methe 
of work that Save been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited 80 ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself sach valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is caretrny written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end..... ‘The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schoois. 
oooh ‘aldlactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers a8 One worth owning and study- 
ng.” 





H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, wit 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just liow he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 
From The New York Tribune. 


effective, are minutely described 


applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be In every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being ex 
pecially happy and favorable to all good,” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadetphia. 
: . Tlaven was a man of activity and power In 
| many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent, This view makes his bivgra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Suinday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 


“Tris pene ae porn ge on what aSuuday- 
school superintendent oug 


every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 


hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the rs and successes of this most faithful and effeo 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 





ri 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 








STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 

GARTERS, 
NDED BY ALL THE 


MME 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
sd two br _ 





Misses’ ba os 10c. “ 
Ladies’ . ” ide, “ 
Misses’, witha belt, - - 18. ‘* 
Ladies’ ‘* Lo - Sa.“ 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 4 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
ercombined - - 680c. “ 
calth Skirt Supporter, = 25c. “ 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, 5c. “ 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
3178 Centre 


St., New Yorks 
NO MORE_ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 


iration, vents 
Rouna Shoulders 
o harness—simplc 
re all others 
t sizes wd Men 
omen, 78 
Girls, enn pe only Rellable oulder Brace. Sold 


by General 8 or sent tpaid on 
receipt of $1 r, plain, or $1.50 silk- wSend 
pe hh BOT the ddress 















s cker 
Easton, Penna. N. A, JOHNSON, Prop’r. 





Seven Great Monarchles 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia ; and the New 
Persian Empire. By Georerk RAWLINSON, M.A. 
In three large l2mo volumes, of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and a 
gosy improved index, also with the profuse fine 

llustrations (over 700) and maps of ihe English 
edition. Price, r set, in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from $ to 3.0% Postage, 42 cents. 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper 
type, presswork, illustrations, and binding are all 
— and the price extraordinarily low.”—Lilerary 

Vorid, Boston. 

“ These books area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N.Y. 

“ A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
be with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate these 
scenes from modern times, The deepest antiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and livin 
preeent, full of realities, shrouded ia the gloom o 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the checks of those who per’ 

2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative inexcellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information It is the 
rooted’ historical work of the times.’’— Zimes, Kansas 
ty, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY, de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime 
and the faithful student will rise from its perusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
eo has been endeavoring to elucidate.”— Mail, 

‘oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


é - b ———— 
Hours with the Bible; 
5 
| Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge, from Creation 
to the Patriarchs. By CuNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. Large 12mo, 381 pages, 
cloth, price, 60c. Postage, 10c. extra. 
For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


There are good reasons why we are 
now selling so many carpets. Some of 
them are: 


BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 

BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered— 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
ing daily from our mills; 
newest patterns and latest color- 
ings— 

BECAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— 

BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— 

BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and 
attentive, and do not misrepresent. 


Now we claim these great advantages 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 


J. x J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





809 PHILADELPHI 





IF YOU WANT TO BE 


happy, wear the good and true 


“LINENE 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
and CUFFS, 


For MEN anv Boys. 
wear the Cuffs, 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Aluslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new LININE FABIIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not feundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory. Cambridge, Mass. 


LADIES 
“A COOD SENSE 
AISTS 


CORDED CORSET W. 
ST FOR HEALTH, Com- 
fort, Wear and Finish. 
uttons oR front instead of clasps. 
PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 
by ing retailers. for them. 
Take no other. &# Send for 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


j 
LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 
RUSS PUALLER uF BaP SEE NTINS 
SAMMI oarces naa 
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are of 


it to be, but the story of | 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, | 
It is written in a compact but warm style,andisrichin | 


“The volume might with great propriety be madea | 


> oon 


| 4) MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


| 


* His methods of working, which were original and | 
i by Mr. Trumbull, 

affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as | 

an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | 








WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_—»—— 
THE SECURITY OF FAITH. 
{Edward Arnold from the French of Victor Hugo. ] 


Let us be like the bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings ; 

He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted, 
Knowing he has his wings. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


[From The Philadelphia Ledger. ] 





Of all things in the world, the heart and 
intentions of another person are the 
hardest to understand. When men look 
into their own secret natures, and see the 
wonderful complexity of desire and motive 
and aim that reigns there, they cannot 
honestly declare that they understand 
themselves. But when they consider how 
much more hidden from their gaze is the 
mind of another; how many influences, 
of which they can know nothing, combine 
to make him what he is and to lead him 
to do as he does; how a different inheri- 
tance, different training and different cir- 
cumstances must make a nature different 
from their own—it scems the height of 
presumption and folly to attempt from 
their own standpoint to fathom or to 
expound it. 

he lack of understanding is not in it- 
self culpable, except in so far as it may 
arise from lack of sympathy. It is to a 
— degree a necessity of limited capacity. 
ut where the fault comes in is that men 
refuse to accept it as such. They trust 
arrogantly to their powers of perception 
and insight, and thus are continually doing 
injustice in their thoughts and by their 
words. It is not the lack of understand- 
ing others so much as the presumptuous 
misunderstandings that lie at the root of 
most of the bitterness, heart-burnings, dis- 
likes and contention that afflict and dis- 
grace mankind. It is that men will not 
admit their ignorance of what is in their 
neighbor’s heart, but go on confidently 
making up theories to account for his ac- 
tions on the basis of their own small and 
limited experience. Of course, in this 
way, they frequently, if not habitually, 
misunderstand and misjudge him. It is 
thus that many friendships are broken, 
and many more have the bloom of their 
love and trust rubbed off. One person is 
naturally demonstrative, and will not be- 
lieve that true affection can exist under a 
reserved and impassive exterior. So when 
his friend, who is constituted differently, 
does not express affection, he takes it tor 
granted that he feels none, and is hurt and 
unhappy in consequence. Another is 
exact in all his engagements, punctilious 
in his correspondence and scrupulous in 
observing customs of etiquette. When he 
meets with one who is lax in these things, 
he immediately concludes that he is in- 
tentionally rude, and means to give offense 
or to cast a slight, and he puts himself at 
once into an antagonistic attitude. One 
who is sensitive himself and careful not 
to wound another meets with a rough, 
blunt, but kind-hearted neighbor, yet 
through his gruff and churlish manner he 
sees nothing but ill-nature and aversion. 
Thus in countless different ways people 
misunderstand each other, attribute mo- 
tives which never actuated them, and then 
respond by their own conduct to the mis- 
taken image they have set up. The real 
faults of character, and the real defects of 
conduct which are peers among us are 
as nothing compared with those imaginary 
ones which are attributed to people wholly 
through misunderstandings. 

The only effectual remedy for this pro- 
lific source of discord and distress is the 
growing conviction in the minds of well- 
disposed people, that they cannot fathom 
the character and motives of others, and 
the consequent determination that they 
will not attempt to judge them by their 
own standard. Men soon learn the 
differences of face and form, and accept 
them without dispute. There are even 
greater differences in mind and character, 
and it is only reasonable to expect an 
equal variation in the conduct that flows 
from them. It is not necessary to under- 
stand people in order to prevent mie- 
understanding them; but it is necessary 
to bear constantly in mind how small is 
any one’s ability to comprehend them, and 
how little right he has to pronounce upon 
or judge them. The nearest approach 
that can be made to the truth in this 
matter will be made through this spirit of 
humility, aided by the power of sympathy, ' 
and the unfailing trust in the preponder- 
ance of good over evil. . 
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8. S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY- 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson 
“Rev. D. H. McVicar, hy. 


Rev. W. Randol Rev. B. M. Palmer 





FREE- SAMPLE? nr. Sotones Desicns, 


tions Published. 


Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. res ey ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 
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Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: ) PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at a.l Great Stringing. Do 


not require one- 
quarter as 
much wow 
Pianos on the 
preva filin § 
*“wrest-pin 

system. Re- 
, mareaee for 
Rented. Cata- m purity of tone 
logues free. "Jurability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


ty, Boston. 46 E1444 St. (U (Union Sq, N. Ve 
Ot tet fag ona 
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World's Exhi-, 
bitions for eigh 
teen years. One @3 
hundred styles, 
$22. to $900. 
For Uash, Easy 
Paym-nts or 
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| House Dictionary. Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 


he Great Chure LICHT. 


known for Churches, Stores, 
Satoh, Melee Sera G.Y eta 
oO rere < 
mn Soneee. fea! aes P. FRINK, 651 Pearl Street, N. Ye 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. 








On the basis of Noam WEBSTER’s Counting- 


Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 


of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, etc, 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. It contains four times the informa- 


tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 





tion for its size and price of any similar book. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








Masic LANTERNS ! 








i Egg D STEREOPIICONS 


EWS tise 120 ess 
Ha MILLIGAN PA CREEP 








Ne business for «mat 
rrwkipiip “Optician, at 49 ‘Beeson St.. NV 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


lsof pure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
Send for Catalogue. A.J.Weid 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 











" Salesmen w anted to handle best Washer & Wrin: 4 
Not for sale in stores. The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, 


A eae wanted, on extra terms, fr first-class 
books. 3. Address, A.D. W Worthington &Co.. H artford, Ct. 
ae 

8 free. JAMES H. Es ARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
GENTS WANTED FORTHE PERSONAL 
History of General Grant. Apply at once 


to secure choice of territory. 
S.S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


wuo wisn MEMOIRS oF U.S, GRANT 


to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
which sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Cash, should apply at once. 
Good agents wanted’ _D. R. NIVER, Albany, N.Y. 
The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his Lincoln and Gar- 
field, Fromaspecial sittin 
before his sickness ) Sapeow 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 
. eral Grant April 23d, 1885. 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, 33. By 
Agents Wanted. 


®\ ©. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


771 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 








Ordersin4days;” “‘60in3days.” Terms, etc., 
























FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Sts New York 


Fox's Book of Martys,) = 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 


For sale by 
PENN PUBLISHING @., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








THE UNION TRUST CO., ESTNUT STREE! 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Authorized Capital...................ccccc000 $1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital 


PHILADELPHIA. 
$500,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Agsignes, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual ap intee. 
es charge of property, collects and remits interest and income promptly, and discharges faithfully 
the duties of every trust known to the law. All Trust Assets kept le poy yes from ‘those of the Company. 
Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 oes am, in their new and 
elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Tim 
ills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all pn bag ‘securely kept, under 
guarantee, at moderate charges. 
Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., 





kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 
JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, p Joseph Wileee & Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas KR. Patton, John G ading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. new, M.D., 
Joseph I. Keefe, Rober Patterson, Theodor C. Engel, Jacob Fay los. rE G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 
Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reily, Harrisbu ru . Simpson “Africa Huntingdon; 
Henry S. Eckert, Beading; dmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. aR Doylestown; R. eM Monaghan, 
West Chester 


; Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 
THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. Meg | 
N* on Office in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth St: ; 
INSUTRETHE TRAVELERS*™'® Hartford | 321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPH 
| Ady k Bsa ettersontey: | J) PER CENT. INTEREST 
Peg pe ops FIRST MORTGAGE 


v/ 
Fray eee FARM LOANS! 


MUTUAL. 4, 
5,000 members-~— Pl Ferqenal acquaintance with lands and values. Over 
NO has ever 
Ost A’ A DOLLAR of princip 


$10,000,000 insurance. P, ‘Sey, ] or interest on 
For agencies or information, nelly Loy any loans made here. Interest co 


and sent to 
L. G. FOUSE, President. you, free of cost, each year. These loans are very safe, 


2 INVESTORS “ot naz srmeen'es U. 8. BONDS. J. Kner 


monded by leading business men and clergymen, 
Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO." “aruurenences se” 


these investments for TEN YEARS PAS 
a@” REFERENCES. 29 
Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortg: Real Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 
Estate Loans paid in New York. bsolute | M. E. GATES, PH. D., LL. i President Rutgers Col- | 
Satisfaction aranteed., For reliability, consult lege, New Brunsw ick, 
Fm Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, | Dr. WM. J. M 
Kan. Security Large. interest promptly paid: } School, gonesee. N. ¥. 
Send for pamphlet, with testimonials,sample forms,ete. | Hon, E. ¥ PLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. } N.F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins,Sec’y. | Rev. joun W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
I.T. Warne, V.Pres.f Auditor, (C.W. Gillett, Treas. | Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 
a Pere esnt, Geneaevatses tavetmmentnte Wrst Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 


- First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- The Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y, Observer,and hun- 

























kota. Or7 per cent. with principal and interest dreds of othersinall arts of the United States 
uaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- | 1 ; ’ ? 
are pleased with my investments, Cir- 
fishea five years, Paid-up cash capital, $50,000. | euidr, references, letters giving experience and testi- 


Over $600,000 loaned without a single. loss, 
Bonds and warrants forsale. Send for circular. 
—— ITA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H. ; Geo. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings Bank, ; 
Manchester, N. H.; Second Nationa Baek. Nashua, 
N. i ® Rev. N, "Bryant, East Tilton, N "H.; $ v. 
By . Carey, . 2086 Christian Street, Philadelphia, mn: : 
The Chnprenctionaliet ; N. Y. Independent 


1 Fike, 8% 


Fawpamecs First Mortgag e Bonds, petting 
7 to 8 percent. coml-anaual iinterest. 
an 


| mony ofold customers, anda New Map of Dakota 
| sent free on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET. 





payment of terest remitted Pi me 
char, ob oede pany | on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis or im proved farms in M Towa, 








or Dakota, werth three to six ns the loar, 
and Banks generally. } 
aye send Mert Some oad partiontase ° se 
SCAG i 
ew 
“SAFEST OF ALL _— 


ope m selected locations | _ Ref er to National Bank 
ER SANE SPOUTS ifions of 


Seventy-Fifth Roeniil Statement. 
Showing the condition of the Company, 
in accordance with the Insurance 
Laws of Pennsylvania. 


Jan. 1, 1885, 


Cash Capital $400,000.00 
ke-insurance Fund and other liabilities, 961,449.51 
First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. hdl Surplus, over all liabilities, 406 642.74 





Interest. Negotiated by ay B.C CLARK & CO... in sums 
of $200 and upwards. Prompt payment of Principal 
and Interest Coupons, made and remitted to lender with- | 
out charge. ation in the Union. Fifteen | 
years’ experience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 
Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular, 
and references before _— invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK & . Minneapolis, Minn., or 
EASTERN MANAGER EEN NRY A. RILEY, 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1885, $1,768,092.25 
einiroctores :—THOos. Tl. MONTGOMERY, Hon. Jonn 
WELSH, JOHN T. LEWIS, THOMAS R. MARIS, ISRAEL 
} ha] WILLIAM W. PavL, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, CHARLES P. PEROT. 


Tos. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD Secretary, 





70 Broadway, New York. RICHARD MaBIs, Assistant Secretary. 


| 





The American Fire Insurance Co, 


LNE, President Geneseo Normal | 





THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SC SODIQUE. 


Proprietors: HANCB BROTHERS & 

Is an invaluable remedy in eee and oe 
ht San of ANIMALS and POULTRY; 

CEand other VERMIN. Applied by y wash ng the 
fowls, their roosts and nests with a solution 
strength of one part Phénol Sodique to about fifteen 
or twenty parts water. A solution of the same 
strength is also recommended, 
the gapes and other DISEASES OF CHICKENS. 
BASES OF ANIMALS. such es Cheers, Eruptions, 

“ \ ions, 
~ Vpeataaet 


iven internally, for 





d secure a beauti- 
tose China 
dsome Decorated 
rat, Mosa 

N' TRA ca. 
esey St., New York, 














“swiss MILK FOOD 
1 OWES 
‘or Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK C0, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 














JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. s. 
ryNarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by thec lergy. 





> EST TRUSS SS E VER U SE D. Se na for cire ular, 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOP FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 

Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 
GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Mhenmatiam and Kid- 
ney Diseases. en Spring ‘o., pene peteted and vheeenensoa 

















THE UauRE CHA ° 


CHAIR: 


LUBU URI 


>» Reclining, 
and Invalid Cha 


r Combines. 


CES. Price, $7 
up. Send 
LUBURG W’F'G 00. 145 N. 8th § pecdackon PHILA. A. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Forts “BEDS 


ge ey the world over. Greatest 
Vari Richest BEST Adjusted. 
Most mple. Neat. Cheap. Luxurious 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th: 
EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR opeeLuse 

DESK WASHSTANDS| COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


Sgn? PHILA. Ei." N, York 


for Catal logue, and kindly mention this paper. 


GAS MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PEANSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO, 


47 and 49 North Second St., Philaglelphia, 
“ Gasoline for any make machine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 





























Sen 








Everything in the line of Electrical Supplies. Com- 
rlete set of Telegraph Apparatus for students, 83.75. 
Manual of Te segteane, containing full instructions for 

learning the art of telegra »hy, also 200 pages of illustra- 

| tionsof latest and best Te egraph end Electrical Appa- 
ratus, with prices, sent on receipt of 30 cents instamps. 
Illustrated circular of students’ and amateurs’ Tele- 
graph Apparatus sent upon application. Mention this 
paper. “Es S. GREELEY & CO. 5&7 Dey St., New York. 





‘PRIE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 
All Iron and Steel. Price, $3.00 











PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 
—AND— 
SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


Shipman Engine Mfg. Co, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“1838—1 _ THE LARGEST PExUE UL 





EARLY PEA Ripening in 

ntral Ds to carly in July, and 
Sells at Highest Prices, Send for hie 
tory of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
old. tC®~ Headquarters for 
Kieffer Pears, Parry Strew. 
> Hat Ra Jr., Blackberries, 

re Raxph-rries, Grapes,< 


Wil PARRY, PARRY PO. Nd. 


SEEDS: ECONOMY in the G ARDE N. The Rest Seeds, 
Plant+,Hulbs and Requisites.at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DEEE R714 Chestnut St.Phile 


BAUGH'S PHOSPHATE GUIDE f2%.F>rysrz coe 


application. BAUGH & SONS, Phila elphia,Pa 


MO AL MARBLE | AND 


RANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


] UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
) Sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 
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Have you been thinking that after a while you would 
try your hand at selling the book Teaching and Teach- 
ers? If so, haven't you waited long enough? There 
could hardly be a better time for you than these 
months of October, November, and December, Many 
of those who canvassed with success last winter and 
spring, have started in again vigorously this fall. 
They are sure to have just as good success now; for 
the book 1s not one which fits a certain season, and is 
entirely out of place in another, but is rather one that 
will fit all seasons, until a better book of its kind Is 
issued, 

You have seen what we have had to say to new 
beginners, We do not expect too great things from 
you, and shall not find fault with you if the results 
from your work are less than we had reason to look 
for. Weshould, however, be glad to have you make 
a beginning. Perhaps you will surprise yourself with 
success. Some of our agents have succeeded ; some 
have failed. Some keep at it steadily, and sell hun- 
dreds of books (a few, but some); and others sell 
twenty, or ten, or five, or two, So far as we can judge, 
you are not likely to make a fortune in selling the 
book ; but you can make something, and have the sat- 
isfaction of putting out a book which will be likely to 
help the buyer. 








Here is what some of the agents say : 


“Tam pleased with the success of the work thus far 
($87.50 cleared as the result of 5% days’ work), and at 
earliest practicable moment will resume canvass,” 

* Have canvassed my spare time during the week. 
Have taken ten orders, snd me by Adams Express 
Com — twenty A Teaching and Teachers, 
The sells quick I could do well with itif I 
made it a regular business,’ 


* Have already sold ten copies, only one teacher de- 
clining to purchase,’ 

“My Commencement work at college Is keeping me 
80 busy that I pevs 1 i. time to make seven calls, 
but sold five ow days later this agent 
writes again: “1 T made ax calls again yesterday, and 
sold as many books. 

“1 have succeeded in taking fourteen orders for 
Teaching and Teachers this week. oe to do 
better next week. The book takes we 

* Enclosed find post-office order for pr copies of 
the book. I expect to send another order for as Pee 
or more very soon. I have spent three or four half-days 
souurig ng these names. 1 like the work of selling this 


“ T have canvassed some, and with success. I expect 
to put several hundred books in this city,” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing Se. and A | 
up the object of the work faithfull above the wor 
self, Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. ... 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, ane it "displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the L: pics discussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who Is not inspired 
and stimulated by it. ... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in ‘the 

utlpit so as to increase the preacher's power in seiz- 

font and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his bearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land, 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of * Helps” thau that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
more “apt to teach” teachers than this author— 
H. Clay Trumbull... Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
a exclusion of the Bible from ba —at 
ferayon and the scarcit thought—at 
‘orce in the multiplicity o outpinoes 
is book of almost unqualified merit, 


Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0. 
a be in Sunday-school libraries for 
hers who would not be able to 
Satres with it. Itis a normal course in 
predict a large circulation for this able 
a subject only less important than how 
‘h the gospel. 


Watchman, Boston, Mass, 


le treatise itis. Let no one conjure u 
didactic, dry, hs ang a & composition, ie 
the word * treat is a “ live’” book 
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parenthesis ; good, 
ordinary the price. 
these prices and qualities : 


A DIAGONAL SUIT (w 
A VERY FIN 


It is also the store for the few. 
buy. We exclude from the Oak Hall 
at the lowest reliable, and on up to the 








Creek porn dancers 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WOR 


line at and exclude the extravagance of high prices. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 8. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


but consider 


we pone ht the material in Europe), $20.00 
QUALITY co RKSCREW SUIT (imported), 30.00 
A SATIN-LINED FUR BEAVER OVERCOAT, 


A SATIN-LINED (throughout) MONTAGNAC OVERCO. AT, 


stock no kind of good clothing, beginning 
most liberal of clothing. We draw the 


yy ae, 





DEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











SiS eeeueeon: is Sonstituily prin 
tions, 


Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Ottomans, Work Baskets, Pen 


Invaluable to Every. Lady.! 


mA... Ladies" Manual ¢ of Ee qnor Work. 
mbroidery, Lace Work. 


A ww soox, giving plain directions for Artfstio 
rochet Work, Net Work and all kinds of fancy Needle Work, 
on fine tinved paper, has a hundsome cover, and contains over 


Price only 50 cents! 4 


Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, Knit Edgings, Cross Stitch Patterp3, Point Russe, Berlin 
and Wool or Applique designs, Kate Sake designs for Doyleys, etc., Handkerchief 
Borders, Macrame Lace work beim work, Java Canvas work, Worsted F. 

shions, 


es, Turkish Rugs, Toilet 
vipers, Bed- 


Cu uilts, Lam- 
brequins, Work , Book Covers, Wood Boxes, Door Panels, Scrap Baskets, Sofa Coverlets, Toilet Bottle 
Cases, T —— Folding Screens, Church Font Decorations, Sofa Cushions, Music Portfolios, 
Bitpper Patterns, Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair back Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume 
Bachets, Tidy Designs, Flower Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, Needle Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Bags, 
Catch-alls, Match » Ere Glass tee Collar Boxes, Chair 5 a — la Cases, School Bags 
Patch-work Desi; Coin “Purses, Designs for Tricot and Burlaps, W , Commodes, Bibs, = 
Cases, Air Castles, ables, Receivers, Weights, Table 2 Thy Nigh 

. Ni Books, Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks Pillow Shams 


Hair Pin Holders, Floss Winders, Mosaic Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work 





@ lady can desire, to the number of over 400. 
| Every will find this book a useful companion and invaluable to all who love fancy work. Plata 
SS SS bet. it vol 4 not pretend to furnish the 
y dune says: “* volume does rnish ¢ 
jee of the bh Needle work but 3 da jim to 1) ithin its 
or prntion ote higher § one of which wseful for dress oz bemeheld coumatiie-=than hase 
before been the loaves of one manual,” Address 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








CHRISTMAS CANDY PAILS. New designs, 
printed in seven colors, making two handsome chro- 
mos on each pail. Made of ng A yoo with 
cover and wire handle. Two sizes. to pound ‘and 1 
pound, Prices by express, $2.75 and’ $3. per 100. \ 
ound, last year’s style, $1.75 per 100. Sample of one, 
y mail, 10 cents; of three, 20cents. OUR CHRIST- 

AS LETIN contains a full aicorinaion also 
a list of HOLIDAY BOOKS and XMAS CARDS at 
very low prices, 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


A full line. Hull's, Hood's, Church's, Biglow and 
Main’s, Ward and Drummond's, and Pitt’s Carols. 
Samples, 5 cents each, or the six for cents. Hull’ 8, 
Biglow and Main’s, and Ward and Drummond's Ser: 
vices. 5centseach. Sold in ——s at the lowest 
rates. Our New Service. $ per 100. Sample free, 


GOODENOUGH ‘2. ‘WOGLOM, 


122 NASSAU ST., New York. 























t 
from title-page to - om lusion, The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Itlustrated Christian ng = a York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in eel it is 
readable, ‘There is not a dull line” in It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author's editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired im jon. 
The book 1s sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac 
tical and practicable... . The book, without any 
goodishness keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 
great object of the teacher’s work in training the chil- 
dren for Christ and for service in his church. 






Teaching and Teachers is a book of 390 pages, by 
the hev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Eeitor of The Sunday 
Schoo! Times. Price, mailed, $1.50. For terms toagents, 


Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 


PLUTARCH’S | 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN! 


Translated from the Greek by 


JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


wot whole carefully revised and corrected. To 
hich is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Complets in three (3) volumes. Large I2mo, nearly 
2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 vee. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 








P. O, Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ The Sunday School Times intends to aduut only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


802 Chestnut Street, 
PS ladetphia, Pa. 


Concert Exercises, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE WONDERFUL 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, ° 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER, 

FAITH, 

TRUST, 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
| extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate, Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1560, Philadelphia, Pa, 
WIDE-AWAKE AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


A thrilling review of the portentous events that led to 
| the @REAT ay gy ey from the power? pen 

of Gen. Joh . Logan, ‘Strike qutek fer choice 
field. HUBE:! AnD BROS., Pub’s, Phiia., Pa. 


o !Lib Numbers. 
'Perforater Gummed.100.10c. 46 | 


®.F. Van Evcren. 116 Nassau St. PLY 











the publisher will refund to subscribers any money Wat they lose thereby, 


and look at 


25.00 
40.00 
We make as fine clothing as anybody will 


TOPMOST and LOWEST QUALITY. : 


Oak Hall is a place for the multitude to buy every sort of clothing with this 

onest, reliable clothing ; we can make no higher than that, 
though the price was extraordinary ; ; we make no lower than that, however under- 
It is the place for the multitude ; 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Se fi 22), UGOOL On 
1end for Catalocue of Lie NATIONAL SCHOOL 
ELOCUTLON AND ORAIURY , Philadelphia. _ 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Sireet, Phiiadetphia, 
Re-opened Sept. 14. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


Miss M.S. Gibson's F amily and Day School 


| for Young Ladies and Litii¢ Gits (formerly 1519 
| Walnit &t.), w vill re open at 2108 | Sp ite erect. Sept, 2 
| 


r, 








West Chestnut Street Institute, “A, Home 


Y sons ereeat Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
2 at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
etre wise address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGA ARDUS 


Bishopthorpe A Boarding-school for Girss. seth 


lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students feceiv ed at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens pe t. 17 _ For 
catalogues. please apply to Miss F I. WALSH Pritt, 


PHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic Short Hand. 
§ Catalogue of works by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, with alphabet and 


illustration for beginners sent ou application. Address 
Phonographic institute, ( Ci incintiati, Ohio. Ohio. 


THE ASSEMBLY NORMAL UNION, 


An Organization of Assembly Conductors. prov des 


A Normal Course for Sunday-school Teachers, 


Which may be taken either by individuals or classes, 
and has been adopted by CHAUTAUQUA and nearly all 
the assemblies. Pe assons and examinations by corres- 
pondence; 1B ptomee tie ene h year’scourse of study. For 
cireulars, address either of the secretaries, 
Rev. A, E. DuNNING, Congregational! House. Boston. 
Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, 805 Broadway New York 











A LEADING SCHOOL “OF ‘BUSINESS SCTENCES. 
Sceupien ts re commodious buildings. . Office 1200 ChestnatSt. 
0. ear. Students oe commence at any time. 
rye faculty by sis structors and lecturers, Superior facilities 
or et aye young men and women in the Forms, Customs, and 
tice of current business procedure and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
qulars. THOMAS J. PRICKETT, Principal. 


nay ge Ww ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass., OLDEST in America; 
and Best Bo ven tg Peg inthe WORL Woe 
ors, 19713 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German, 
and Italian Languages, Engtish Branches, Gymnastics 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $73 
erterm. Fall Term begins September 10, 1885. For 
llustrated Calendar, giving full information, address, 
Ek. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 











GENTLEMEN'S SUITINGS| 


French Corkscrews, Scotch Cheviots, 

English Sharkskins, English Piaids, 

Broad Diagonals, Austrian Checks. 
54 INCHES WIDE. 


GENTLEMEN'S FINE TROUSERINGS ! 


Striped Cassimeres, Check Cassimeres, 
Paid Cassimeres, Mixt Cassimeres. 
54 INCHES WIDE, 


GENTLEMEN'S OVERCOATINGS . 


Jersey Elastiques, I a Melt ° 

English Herscys, French Beavers, 

French Montagnacs, Imported Elysians. 
54 INCHES WIDE. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


The Largest Stock of Cioths at Retail. 

















| Pablishers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & C0. 


CLOTHS. RETAIL. 


Market & Ninth Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 
ms ____ BRIDAL GIFTS 


Beantifal Pictures. 
Novelties in Etchings, 
Engraviugs,Paintings, 
at attractive prices. 
Fine subjects for THE 
HOME, for all parts of 
the house ; also for Ho- 
BY. tels, Sunday- -schoois, 
etc. Catalogue on receipt ofstamp 
AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS e 
ail copyrighted, and valuable on 
this account. 
Works of all our best artists. 
Mirrors, Picture Frames, Card 
and Cabinet Frames, Easels of 
Ebony, Bamboo. Mahog- 
any, ete. Paintings Cleaned ana 
Restored, All the 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


oy OF The first and ‘AR 


NAVAL HisTORY .* CIVIL WA 


by the renowned chief. ADMIRAL ee RTER. 
What Grant’s book is of the Army, Porter's on. the 
Navy. The authentic hinery ‘of ats antic 
achievements, written by the master sp : tinthe 
conflict is of national méerest. and will sell unmensely 
For particulars, address HUBBARD BROS 


















* 


omcopathic Family Medicine Cases in great 
variety at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, J0i1 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for cate blogueé 





CA ND Yuen ALLEN, 2000 











crs. will buy AMES’ ASTERY oF TH E 
, PEN-—a guide to self-instruction—superior to 
amy ay ag orice, $1.00. 


Stamps taken 
Address F. A. MUNS 


SW, 81 Warren St., New York, 


CHEAP PRESENTS. Re ad marked adve ertise- 


ment on h pag e 74, last week’ $ paper. 

In ordering goods, or an making imquiry concerning 
| pubtisner advertised in’ this paver, you will oblige the 
publisher; as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday ‘School Times, 


standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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